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OY ewrilers 
Yad the D-A:X 


OU could do business without typewriters, but 

the absurdity of such acourse is so obvious as to 
need no comment. Loss of time, increased expense, 
lack of prestige through being out of date, would be 
some of the results of attempting to do without so 
essential a part of modern office equipment. 


Many organizations are operating without the Auto- 
matic Electric Services of the P.A.X. The resultant 
loss of time, efficiency and economy is no less real, 
though unrecognized. The thousand or more com- 
panies who daily avail themselves of P.A.X. service 
realize the magnitude of such Icsses by contrasting 
the old methods with the new. 


Users of the P.A.X. are able to set a standard of 
service and economy for their customers, which is 
making the P. A. X. as necessary and as indispensible 
as the typewriter in the execution of modern business. 
































The P. A. X. services are adjusted to meet 
individual wants. A request from you and 
our field engineers will survey your needs 
and make recommendations. Write or tel- 
ephone our nearest office. 


cAUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








BOSTON OFFICE KANSAS CITY OFFICE 
445 Tremont Bldg. 1001 New York Life Bldg 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE ROCHESTER OFFICE 
608 Fulton Bidg. 612 Mercantile Bldg. 
DETROIT OFFICE PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
525 Ford Bldg. The Bourse Bidg. 
NEW YORK OFFICE COLUMBUS OFFICE 
21 East 40th St. 516 Ferris Bldg. 
CLEVELAND OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
415 Cuyahoga Bldg. 320 Market St. 
WASHINGTON OFFICE, 405 Munsey Bidg. 








PAX 


CMEANS: 


PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 
Combining 
INTER-COMMUNICATION 


CODE CALL SYSTEM 
CONFERENCE WIRE 





EMERGENCY ALARMS 
WATCHMAN’S CALLS 


and other related services. 


The P. A. X. augments 
and complet ut does 
not supplant jocal and 
Jong distance telephone 

service. 
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- Little Sions That Reveal 


Character at a Glance 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person at Sight 


head indicates the intellectual type— 

that a receding chin denotes weak- 
ness, while a pronounced chin means determina- 
tion—these things and a few other signs are 
understood by all. But often these signs are 
counterbalanced by others which are just as 
apparent but which the average person doesn’t 
know how to diagnose. 

As a consequence we often jump to conclu- 
sions about people, which prove incorrect because 
we don’t carry our observations far enough. 
It’s like_trying to read a sentence by looking 
at the first one or two words. We might guess 
the sense but more likely than not we’d go wrong. 
Yet once you have the secret, you can under- 
stand what ail the little signs mean and get 
at a glance a complete picture of the charac- 
teristics of every person you meet, as easily 
as you read this page. 

I know this to be true for I used to be about 
the poorest judge of character that I know. 
I was always making friends only to find that 
they. were the wrong kind, or saying the wrong 
thing to my customers because I had failed 
to “size them up” correctly, or lending money 
to people who never intended to pay me back. 
I even made a costly mistake by giving up 
a good job to go into partnership with a man 
who turned out to be little short of a thief. 

I was pretty much discouraged by this 
time and I determined that the thing for me 
to do was to learn to read character, if such 
a thing as that was possible, for I felt that 
unless I did know whom I could trust and whom 
I couldn’t, I never would get very far. 

It was about this time that I read an article 
about Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, who 
is recognized as the foremost character analyst 
in this country, and who was employed by 
a big company at a record fee to select their 
employees. I thought then that if hardheaded 
business-men paid such a salary as this in order 
to insure their getting the right kind of workers 
that there sure must be something in character 
reading for me. 

One day while in Pittsburgh my eye was 
attracted to an announcement of a lecture on 
Character Analysis by Dr. Katherine M. H. 
Blackford and I decided to go and see if I could 
learn anything. 

That lecture was an eye opener! Not only 
did Dr. Blackford show how easy it is to read 
at a glance the little signs that reveal a person’s 
character, but after the lecture she gave a re- 
markable demonstration of character reading 
that amazed the audience. 

She asked the audience to select two people 
in the hall to come up and be analyzed. Several 
men, all of them entirely unknown to Dr. 
Blackford, were suggested, and finally two were 
chosen. As they came upon the platform Dr. 
Blackford looked them over keenly and, after 
amoment’s thought, began to analyze both of 
them at once. As she mentioned the char- 
acteristics of one she described the correspond- 
ing characteristics in the other. 

Beginning with generalities, she told the 
audience, every one of whom seemed to know 
both men, that one was a good mixer, aggres- 
sive, bold and determined, while the other was 
more or less of a recluse, very self-contained, 
quiet and gentle. ; 

The first, she said, was brilliant, clever, 
quick-witted and resourceful; the second a silent 
man, slow and deliberate when he spoke, and 
relied upon calm, mature judgment rather than 
brilliant strokes of ingenuity and wit. 

The first man according to Dr. Blackford was 
active, restless, always on the go, impatient, and 

to express himself only in some active, 
aggressive manner. The second man was 
studious, plodding and constant, and expressed 


Fe cat ONE knows that a high fore- 


himself after prolonged concentration and care- 
ful thought. The first man, the doctor said, was 
therefore especially equipped to execute plans, 
to carry to success any course of action, but 
was not particularly qualified to make plans 
or to map out a course of action—he could 


“What I’ve learned enables me to know as 
much about a man the first lime I meet 
him as his best friends—sometimes more.” 





learn more about character reading, and I found that 
Dr. Blackford had just completed a popular Course 
that explained the whole thing and which would be 
sent on approval without charge, for examination. I 
immediately wrote the publishers and received the 
Course by return mail. 

And when it came I was never so amazed in my life— 
for here was the whole secret in seven fascinating 
lessons. No hard study—no tiresome drudgery, just 
interesting pictures and simple directions that I 
couldn't go wrong on. . 

Why, the very first lesson taught me pointers I 
could use right away, and it was only & matter of a few 
weeks before I was able at one quick! but careful 
survey to tell just what a man was like by what he 
looked like. 

And what a revelation it was' For the first time 
I really knew people whom I thought I had .known 
for years. It was all so simple now that it hardly 
seemed possible that I could have made’ such mistakes 
as I did before I heard of Dr. Blackford. 

People took on a new. interest. Instead of just 
“blanks” each one became a definite personality with 
qualities, tastes and traits which I was always able 
to “spot.” Why, the very act of meeting people 
became the most fascinating pastime in the world. 
And how much more clearly my own character loomed 
up to me’ I knew as never before my limitations and 
my capabilities. 

But it has been in my contact with people in busi- 
ness that my new faculty has helped me most—to say 
that it has been worth thousands of dollars to me is to 
put it mildly. It has enabled me to select a new 
partner who has proved the best help a man ever had— 
it has made it possible for us to build up probably che 
most efficient “frictionless"’ organization in our line 
of business with every man in the right job—it has 
been the means of my securing thousands of dollars 
worth of business from men I had never been able to 
sell before because I hadn't judged them correctly, 
for after all salesmanship is more in knowing the man 
you're dealing with than 1m any other one thing—and 
what I've learned from Dr. Blackford's lessons enables 
me to know as much about a man the first time I meet 
him as his best friend—sometimes more. 

Is it any wonder that such concerns as the Scott 
Paper Company, the Baker-Vawter Company, the 

Jestinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company,and 
others have sought Dr. Black 





make practical use of 
meny different kinds of 
knowledge but did not 
have the patience or the 
power of concentration 
to search out and classify 
the knowledge so that it 
could be used. While 
he was a brilliant speaker, 
a resourceful and effec- 
tive debater, he lacked the 
power to dig out and 
assemble the material for 
orations and debates. 
The second man, she 
continued, being shy and 
self-conscious, could not 
speak in public, but was 
a master of study and 
research, and strong in 
his ability to classify and 


was ask 
examine 


and Cartooning.” 
Sight,” 


correlate all kinds of es 
knowledge. wrote: 
“Indeed,” said Dr. = cant 


$60 for theirs. 





Elackford, “this gentle- 


400,000 


people have paid $s or $7 for one of our Self- 
Improvement Courses—and remember no one 
ed to pay until he had five days to 
the course in his own home. 
Until the Independent Corporation published 
the “Roth Memory Course,” “ Paragor 
hand,” “ Mastery of Speech,” “ Drawing, Art 
“Reading Character at 
“How to Write Stories,” 
Salesmanship,” and other personal devek 
ment courses, where could anyone buy similar 
courses for less than $15 to $75? 

Because we want to add two hundred thou- 
sand more names to our list of satisfied cus 
tomers at an early date, we are making a 


SPECIAL PRICE $3 


(Regular Price $5.00) 
Others Sell for $15 to $75 


Act quickly as this special opportunity may 
be open for only a short time Many — 
ve written letters similar to Robert 
Downs, of Detroit, Mich., who recently 


see how you ask so little, while 
others with far inferior courses get from $20 to 


ford as counselor; or that 
thousands of heads of large 
corporations, salesmen, engi- 
neers, physicians, bankers and 
educators have studied her 
Course and say that the bene- 
fit derived is worth thousands 
of dollars to them? 


Send No Money 


So confident is the'Indepen- 
dent Corporation, the publish- 
ers of Dr. Blackford's Course 
on How to Read Character at 
Sight, that you will find the 
Course indispensable that they 
are willing to send it on free 
examination 

Jon't send any money. 
Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges 
prepaid, at once, so that you 
may take advantage. of. the 
special price and save $2. If 
you are not entirely satisfied 
send it back any time within 
five days after you receive it 
and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you 
are as pleased as are the 


‘aragon Short- 


Hh 
evelop- 








man would be a remark- 
able success as a lawyer, 
especially in court practice. The other gentle- 
man would bea remarkable success as a lawyer, 
but his particular field would be the preparation 
of cases and the giving of counsel to clients. 
“Therefore,” she went on, “they would be 
particularly fitted to work together as partners 
not only because they complement each other 
professionally but because their dispositions are 
such that they would naturally admire and 
respect each other.” } 

As she said this the audience broke into a storm 
of applause and upon inquiry I learned that the two men 
were indeed lawyers and partners, that they had been 

artners for twenty years and were well known in 

ittsburg for their intense affection for each other and 
for the fact that during their twenty years partnership 
they have never had a disagreement. One was the 
brilliant trial lawyer; the other the student and coun- 
selor, and+as a team they were remarkably suc- 
cessful. oS 

When the lecture was over it didn’t take me lo 
to get up to the platform and inquire as to how I coul 


thousands of other men and 
women who have used the 
course send only $3 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon 
now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Dept. B-2312, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Dept. B-2312, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen!—Please mail me Dr. Blackford's Course on 
“How to Read Character at Sight " for 5 days’ free trial. 
If I decide to keep it I will remit $3, the Special Price. 
Otherwise I will return it to you. It is understood 


that this coupon puts me under no obligations whatso- 
ever. 
Name. . 
ROBIE 2 cccscas cose> ce cose +ccbses 
Lit. Dig. 12-3-21 
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WHITE Truck is not just a piece of machinery. 

It is a definite part of a transportation service 
which makes or saves money for the owner. Back of 
the service there is :— 


A permanent maker + - An economical truck 
Widespread owner service 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Clevelana 


| White Trucks 
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WHAT JAPAN WANTS 


APAN “STANDS ALONE as the great obstacle in the way 
of amicable settlement of the Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions,” declared a recent press dispatch from Wash- 
ington. Nor was the skeptical attitude of this correspondent 

toward Japanese intentions at the Arms Conference unique. 
Many other journalistic observers, noting how much Japan has 
at stake in any readjustments in the Orient, waited apprehen- 
sively for some move from Japan that would doom the Conference 
to failure. But-instead, we find Japan falling in line with the 
other Conference Powers behind the 


there is only one set of facts that militates against “the idea of a 
pacific and progressive Japan, a splendid leader in civilization 
amidst a brotherhood of nations”— 


‘“‘and that is this, that Japan is already overpopulated, she has 
to import not only food but industrial raw material, and that 
her population increases now by the tremendous figure of half a 
million a year. That is the reality that gives substance to the 
aggressive imperialism of Japan. That is why she casts about 
for such regions for expansion ‘as Eastern Siberia—a region not 
represented at the Conference, and so 
beyond its purview, and that is why 





principles submitted by the United 


OR many years it has been cus- 


she covets some preferential control in 
Chinese metals and minerals and food.” 


States Government for the reduction of F 


naval armament and for the solution of 
Far Eastern problems. True, Japan has 
suggested certain modifications in the 
navy-reducing program—but so have 
other Powers. It is true also that in 
accepting the principles to govern the 
solution of problems relating to China 
her delegates hinted at certain possible 
reservations. But taken broadly, her 
attitude has been one to make false 
prophets of the pessimists—and_inci- 


tomary for large numbers of 
our readers to solve their Christ- 
mas gift problems and remember 
their friends with yearly subscrip- 
tions for this magazine. It is a 
gift that is deeply appreciated, and 
sarries with it throughout the year 
a weekly reminder of the donor’s 
thoughtfulness and good wishes. 
There is an announcement on page 
62 which fully explains how con- 


The Arms Conference, says the Wash- 
ington Herald, offers Japan ‘‘her great- 
est opportunity since she opened her 
gates to America "—an opportunity to 
leadership in magnanim- 
Nor will she ignore this 
opportunity, say her journalistic friends. 
let us 
applaud her when she gives evidence of 


demonstrate 
ity and vision. 


“Japan has a hard job to do; 


a sincere disposition to do it regardless 








dentally, to awaken the sympathetic 
concern of the German press. Says an 


this year. 
Associated Press dispatch from Berlin: 





venient it will be for you. to let of 
the ““Dicrst” be one of your gifts 


difficulty,” Baltimore 
which is convinced that the 
“ready to do their full 
making an agreement 


says the 
American, 
Japanese are 
share toward 








“Japan, altho one of Germany’s 
foes in the World War, continues to command increasing meas- 
ures of sympathy and interest from the newspaper commentators 
writing on the Washington Conference. Much of the comment 
is given over to speculation as to whether Japan can avoid 
being left at the post in what is termed the jockeying for position 
in the race for prestige in the Pacific. It also is asked whether 
she will be able to escape the ‘policy of encirclement’ to which 
Germany is represented as falling victim. 

“Should Japan emerge from the Conference as an isolated 
Power, the editorial writers believe she would be forced to seek 
economic and political orientation in the direction of Russia, 
with ‘terminal facilities’ in Germany. A ‘community of inter- 
ests,’ comprising Teutons, Slavs, and the yellow races, is sug- 
gested as one of the possibilities to be reckoned with in making 
over the post-war world. Thus Germany conceives a new 
constellation in which the Fatherland is destined to shine 
brightly. 

“Such speculation is not confined to the lay mind, but is 
presented in al] solemnity in higher quarters, wherc it is believed 
the absence of Germany and Russia from the C de elvan will 
mean the eventual curtailment of Japan’s sphere of influence.” 


Even H. G. Wells, whose comment on the Conference has not 
been exuberantly optimistic, writes at the end of the third session 
that ‘‘we already seem further from war in the Pacific and 
hearer security there than at any time in the last two years.” 
In another of his New York World articles Mr. Wells says that 


“ Difficulties in the way of 
remarks the Wall_ 


possible.” 
results from the Conference are not denied,” 
Street Journal, but ‘‘there is, as there has never been before, a 
disinterested desire shown alike by Great Britain and Japan to 
cooperate with our State Department in removing those diffi- 
culties.” The Brooklyn Eagle predicts that ‘“‘Japan will soon 
agree to act in full accord with the others’; and it goes on to say: 


‘‘Otherwise Japan would find herself completely isolated. She 
has everything to gain by subscribing to a general agreement. 
No one will take up the ‘rights’ Japan is asked to relinquish. 
Foreign investments will flow into China as a result of stabiliza- 
tion and there may be more American than Japanese money 
put into Chinese railroads and other developments, but Japan 
will reap most of the benefit, for she has every advantage over 
competitors in the general Chinese market. Our manufacturers 
ean not compete with Japan in producing many of the things 
that Japan has to sell. The leaders of Japan realize this, and 
there is little doubt that the Japanese representatives at the 
Conference will ultimately accept the program favored by the 
Western nations.” 


“Japan has delighted her friends and disappointed her ene- 
mies,”’ declares William Jennings Bryan, who adds that now 
“it will be in order for those who have misrepresented Japan's 
attitude to admit their mistake and applaud the ‘Little Giant 
of the Orient’ upon the justice and generosity of her proposition.” 
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But these assurances, correspon- 
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dents tell us, leave the Chinese old. 
Thus K. P. Wang, associate editor 
of the Shanghai Shun Pao, writes 
from Washington that— 


““We are quite familiar with sueh 
pledges, and only a few of them ever 
have been carried out into. deeds, 
For instance, Japan repeatedly has 
declared that she maintained ag 
open-door policy in. her relations 
with China, yet the doors of Man- 
churia and Shantung have been 
tightly closed, without leaving a 
pigeon-hole for others to enter, 
ever since Japanese access to these 
territories was obtained. We may 
have faith in pledges made by other 
Powers, but we still entertain grave 
doubts in those made by Japan.” 


ACIFIC 


The complaint of vagueness is also 
brought by some Chinese spokesmen 
against the following four pledges, 
subscribed to by the United States, 
Belgium, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and 
Portugal: 
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JAPANESE EXPANSION IN A QUARTER CENTURY. 


The original Japanese archipelago, together with the Kuriles, obtained from Russia in 1875, are 
shown in black on the map. Territory annexed by Japan in 1895 and since—Formosa, Korea, Port 
Karafuto—is indicated by cross-hatching. Further territory where Japanese influence 

M: outer Mongolia, and the mandate islands—is marked by light shading. 
The extent of this influence in Mongolia is only approximately indicated. 


“*1—To respect the sovereignty, 
the independence and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China. 

“‘2—To provide the fullest and 
most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for 
herself an effective and stable gov- 








Mr. Bryan’s enthusiasm was evoked by Admiral Baron Kato’s 
definition of Japan’s attitude toward China. Addressing the 
Conference on November 19 Admiral Kato said: 


‘“*1—It seems to the Japanese delegation that existing difficul- 
ties in China lie no less in her domestic situation than in her 
external relations. We are anxious to see peace and unity re- 
established at the earliest possible moment, but we want to 
avoid all action that may be construed as an intervention in 
the internal affairs of China. All that this Conference can 
achieve is, it seems to us, to adjust China’s foreign relations, 
leaving her domestic situation to be worked out by the Chinese 
themselves. 

‘*2—-The Japanese delegation wishes to assure the Chinese 
delegation and the whole Conference that Japan has every 
desire to cultivate the happiest relations with China. We are 
solicitous of making whatever contributions we are capable of 
toward China’s realization of her just and legitimate aspirations. 
We are entirely uninfluenced by any policy of territorial aggran- 
dizement in any part of China. We adhere without condition or 
reservation to the principle of ‘The Open Door and Equal Op- 
portunity’ in China. We look to China in particular for the 
supply of raw. materials essential to our industrial life and for 
foodstuffs as well. In the purchase of such materials from 
China, as in all our trade relations with that country, we do 
not claim any special rights or privileges, and we welcome fair 
and honest competition with all nations. 

“With regard to the question of abolition of extraterri- 
toriality, which is perhaps one of the most important questions 
proposed by the Chinese delegation, it is our intention to join 
with other delegations in the endeavor to come to an arrange- 
ment in a manner fair and satisfactory to all parties. 

“We have come to this Conference, not to advance our own 
selfish interests; we have come to cooperate with all nations 
interested for the purpose of assuring peace in the Far East 
and friendship among nations. 

**3—The Japanese delegation understands that the principal 
object of the Conference is to establish in common accord 
policies and prineiples which are to guide the future actions 
of the nations here represented. Altho we are ready to ex- 
plain or discuss any problem which in the wisdom of the 
Conference is taken up, we should regret undue protraction of 
the discussions by detailed examination of innumerable minor 
matters.” 


ernment. 

‘*3—To use their influence for the purpose of effectually estab- 
lishing and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for 
the commerce and industry of all nations ‘roughout the territory 
of China. 

““4—To refrain from taking advantage of the present con- 
ditions in order to seek special rights or privileges which would 
abridge the rights of the subjects or citizens of friendly states and 
from countenancing action inimical to the security of such 
states.” 


Japan treated her critics to another disappointment: when 
Admiral Kato assured the Washington correspondents, in 
answer to a direct question, that ‘‘Japan considers Manchuria 
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IN WASHINGTON. 


THE “BIG NINE” 
These heads of the disarmament delegations, caught here at an informal moment, are, from the reader's left: Prince Tokugawa, Japan; Arthur 
Premier Briand, France; Dr. Van Karnebeck, Netherlands; Baron de 
Cartier, Belgium; Carlo Schanzer, Italy; Count d'Alte, Portugal. 


Balfour, England; Secretary Hughes, United States; Dr. Sze, China; 








as being a part of China.’’ This statement, wrote Charles Merz 
in the New York World, is extremely important because ‘“‘in the 
first place, the Chinese Republic has never succeeded in con- 
eluding with Japan a treaty specifically recognizing China’s 
sovereignty over Manchuria,’ and ‘‘in the second place, as a re- 
sult of this fact and of Japan’s tremendous commercial expansion 
in Manchuria during recent years, some of the Chinese now in 
Washington had believed Japan intended to annex this province.” 
Japan now occupies leased territory in the lower tip of the Man- 
churian peninsula, around Port Arthur, and also a leased strip 
along the South Manchurian Railway. To quote Mr. Merzagain: 


“Admiral Kato’s statement is explicit, but it by no means 
goes so far as a settlement of what is called ‘the Manchurian 
problem.’ It was not intended to. The problem in Manchuria 
is primarily economic. Japan controls, and will continued to con- 
trol until the year 2002 A. D. the chief iron and coal mines of 
Manchuria, as well as the South Manchurian Railway, which is 
the main artery of trade. Control of these properties till 2002 is 
conferred upon Japan by the treaties based on the famous twenty- 
one demands. 

“By the Chinese it is contended that Japan is using and in- 
tends to keep on using her economic privilege for the purpose of 
developing her political power.” 


What Japan wants is interestingly summed up by Baron 
Naihu Kanda, one of the official advisers attached to the Japanese 
delegation. The Baron is a member of the Japanese House of 
Peers, and emeritus professor of the Japanese University of 
Commerce. Addressing a large audience of Americans in Wash- 
ington recently he thus interpreted ‘‘the views of the great sober- 
thinking majority of Japan: 


“As for us, we would see not merely a naval holiday for ten 
years, but a perpetuation of that blessed state of the world. 

“Japan faces the problem of a territory too small to feed her 
growing population, and she must depend on the rest of the world 
both for markets and supplies of raw materials. But the idea of 
a Japanese attack on America, across an ocean twice as broad as 
the Atlantic, is madness and folly. The World War has left 
America practically unassailable; and you have demonstrated 
that national strength lies not in arms, but in industrial organiza- 
ton, education and patriotism. 

“Unfriendly critics have said that Japan plans to organize 


China into a ‘yellow peril.’ Such an attempt would bring Japan 
—whose great aim is only her own national safety—into conflict 
with all the other nations already holding great interests in the 
Far East. Besides, China’s history shows the impossibility of 
permanent political control of her by an invader. She has been 
invaded again and again, and has always absorbed the ‘con- 
querors.’ 

‘‘Japan wants a prosperous and stable China, well organized 
and able both to buy and produce, and an equal opportunity 
there with all other nations for commerce and industry. We 
claim no special rights except those naturally given us by near- 
ness, and that is our conception of the meaning of the Ishii- 
Lansing agreement. We are neither self-sustaining nor rich in 
natural resources; and we have reached the stage where we must 
industrialize to preserve our national existence. Continental 
Asia has the raw materials and markets we need for such an in- 
dustrialism, but all we ask is the maintenance of the policy of 
‘live and let live.’ We adhere to the open door without any 
reservations whatever. 

“Tt is true that China has suffered from an influx from Japan, 
perhaps more than from any other country, of a horde of un- 
scrupulous traders and other undesirable elements, to the keen 
regret of Japan; but this is not uncommon in trade frontiers. But 
Japan has also introduced law and order along the South Man- 
churian Railway, for instance, transforming a bandit-ridden 
country into a fruitful land which provides hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese with sustenance and comfort. This is the brighter 
side. 

“‘As for the statements that Japan might have an eye on the 
Philippines, let me say that as long as they remain in friendly 
hands they are not a-menace to Japan. And the present 
Conference assures us that those hands will always remain 
friendly. 

‘**As for the mooted topic of Shantung, let me point out that 
the Province of Shantung is about 200 times greater in size and 
population than the leased territory of Kiao-Chau, which Japan 
seized from Germany. Japan has no intention of retaining these 
leased rights permanently, and has repeatedly offered to turn them 
back to China on condition that the leased territory be made a 
free port and that the section of former German-owned railway 
be made a joint Chino-Japanese project, financed by the inter- 
national consortium. 

“Altho legal rights in the matter favor Japan, in my 
opinion, what Japan wants now is not just a legal justification, 
but real justness itself. The solution of this problem, I believe, is 
now at hand. Altho the criticism of Japan in the matter has 
been to some extent reasonable, there has been much misunder- 
standing of the whole matter.” 
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From ‘The Scientific American,’’ copyrighted by Scientific American Publishing Co. 








(A) Includes 200,000 white troops in the United Kingdom and 74,000 in India. The remaining 351,000 are in India and on the Rhine, in 

Mesopotamia, Silesia, Palestine, and elsewhere. (B) Includes 6,000,000 (estimated) non-enlisted veterans of World War, and 216,000 Regular 

Army Reserve, Special Reserve and Territorial Army. (D) 864 Guns with British Army (United Kingdom only). 346 Guns in British 

Artillery units in India. (E£) No organized reserves allowed Germany by Peace Treaty, but there are estimated to be 4,900,000 men who 
were in the former army. (F) All guns are n t manned, due to skeletonized organizations. 


THE ABOVE COMPARISON SHOWS THE RELATIVE STRENGTH OF THE ARMIES OF 














WHY THE ARMIES CAN NOT DISARM 


S ARISTIDE BRIAND, powerful of frame, with shaggy 
head and bushy downward curving mustache, arose to 
state the case of France before the Arms Conference, he 

seemed to one press correspondent to be a perfect living type of 
the old-time Western sheriff; and he might well have claimed for 
his country the réle of an officer of the law who must keep his 
hand on his gun lest the powerful desperado he has just eaptured 
and disarmed should spring upon him and overpower him. 
Many a Frenchman has informed us that France can not disarm 
on land while she faces across the Rhine a Germany, beaten and 
disarmed, but potentially strong in manpower and industrial 
equipment, and not yet proved to be either repentant or gen- 
uinely inclined to peace. But outside France are those who 
find in the German situation no justification for the French 
military policy, and their views are quoted further on. France’s 
view-point, however, as one of the correspondents reminds us, 
has never wavered. ‘It considers the fact that it is obliged to 
maintain an Army of between 700,000 and 800,000 men as one 
of the great tragedies of the war.”’ It believes it has cut this 
Army down ‘‘to the lowest point compatible with its colonial 
and mandate responsibilities and its national safety,” and ‘‘no 
Government which agreed at Washington to reduce the size of 
the Army without procuring some tangible form of cooperation 
guarantee could stay in power in Paris a single week.” With 
France’s position what it is, with the United States thought to 
be averse to a guarantee treaty, correspondents and editors hold 
little hope for a solution of the land disarmament problem at the 
present time. Moreover, as the New York Globe correspondent 
points out, whereas the great naval Powers are all here, the chief 
land Powers are not. Russia, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia are absent. Italy, for instance, ‘“‘can not 
very well reduce its Army unless it knows what Jugo-Slavia and 
even Hungary are willing to do.’”’ So while our press agree 
with the Washington Post that “it is the ardent hope of man- 
kind that a plan will be evolved at the Conference which will 
do away with large standing armies and perhaps abolish con- 
scription,” many can foresee no early fulfilment of that hope. 
The outlook, declares the Syracuse Herald, is far from prom- 
ising; and the Houston Chronicle finds reason in the facts above 
noted “‘to believe that little can be accomplished at this time by 
way of reducing land forces on the continent of Europe.” _ 


The primary reason why France can not eutirely disarm, said 
her Premier on November 21, is that she sees Germany refusing 
to disarm and unwilling to meet her treaty obligations. While 
the Germany of the workingman sincerely wants peace, there is 
also the Germany of Ludendorff, which cherishes revenge and 
still loves war. There are 7,000,000 war-trained veterans in 
Germany, and various police organizations and associations of 
ex-soldiers make officering and mobilization a simple matter. 
While most of the materials of war have been destroyed, Germany 
is a great industrial nation, and ‘‘everything is there ready to 
insure a steady manufacturing of guns, machine-guns and 
rifles.’’ Then, toc, the fires of war are smoldering in Russia and 
elsewhere in Europe. Yet in spite of all this, France has begun 
to disarm. Since the Armistice, the Government has reduced 
to two years the time spent by young men under the flag; in- 
stead of three, only two classes are undergoing military service. 
In a few days the Chamber will adopt the Governmeni’s proposals 
to cut the present service in half. ‘If the other nations were 
to offer to share France’s peril,”’ then, declared Premier Briand, 
“‘we should be only ioo pleased to demonstrate the sincerity 
of our purpose.”’ But “if France is to remain alone, you must 
not deny her what she wants in order to insure her security.” 

Mr. Balfour, speaking for England directly after the 
Frenchman finished, sorrowfully acknowledged that ihe latter’s 
words held out no hope “for any immediate solution of the 
great problem of land armaments.” But since Mr. Briand 
seemed to fear the ‘‘ moral isolation” of France, the British repre- 
sentative reminded him that the British Empire lost a million 
men to help maintain the liberties of the world in general, and 
France in particular, and that Britain still believes in this cause. 

The Conference was then reminded by Senator Schanzer that 
Italy has come to an understanding with the Jugo-Slavs and 
with her former enemies, while her land Army has been reduced 
to a force which “‘does not exceed 200,000 men and a further 
reduction to 175,000 is already planned, and 35,000 colored 
troops.” Japan has not, according to Baron Kato, “the slight- 
est intention of maintaining land armaments which are in ex- 
cess of those absolutely necessary for purely defensive purposes 
necessitated by the Far Eastern situation.” The Belgian 
ambassador at Washington said that his country “keeps her 
Army down to a level that is strictly consistent with the re- 
quirements of her national security and she could not possibly 
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taken for this estimate. Of total population in New Zealand, 20% 
12” has been taken for this estimate 


Australia, 15% has been taken for this estimate. 


THE LEADING NATIONS, 


(G) Includes 188,990 trained reserves (consisting of the National Guard and Officers Reserve Corps. 
Corps), and 2,847,000 (estimated) non-enlisted veterans of the World War. 
% has been taken for this estimate. 
Of total population in "Canada, 15% 
Of total population in South Africa, 


AS ESTIMATED BY UNITED STATES ARMY 


No present enlisted force in Reserve 
Of total population in India, 5% has been 
Of total population in United Kingdom, 
has been taken for this estimate. Of total population in 
15% has been taken for this estimate. 


(H) Estimated. 
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proceed to a further reduction of her armament.’ The most 
significant sentences from the speech with which Secretary 
ended the session are quoted as follows in the daily press: 


‘No words ever spoken by France have fallen upon deaf ears 
in the United States. . . . 

“May I say, in response to a word which challenged us all as 
it was uttered by M. Briand, that there is no moral isolation for 
the defenders of liberty and justice? We understand the 
difficulties; what has been said will be read throughout this 
broad land by a people that desires to understand.” 

7 


very general editorial sympathy with France’s 
Yew York Times: 


Typical of a 
attitude is this passage from the N 


“M. Briand did not ask outside aid for France. But he 
stated clearly the dilemma. She must have security; she must 
be permitted to go about her work in confidence. There are but 
two ways. She can depend upon her own good sword. She 
might get valid and effective promises of other nations to spring 
to her side if again attacked. But the projected defensive 
alliance of England and the United States with France’is thickly 
covered with dust in the pigeonholes of the American Senate. 
To what, then, is France to look? Benevolent expressions of 
sympathy are precious to her ears, but are not armor for her 
breast. And failing an alliance, denied guarantees by other 
nations, France must attend to her own security.” 


When we turn to critics of the Briand arguments we find the 
strongest speech coming from British journalists. Mr. P. W. 
Wilson of the London Daily News, in a Washington dispatch to 
the New York Tribune, declares that Great Britain is ‘‘ pro- 
foundly disappointed”’ in Mr. Briand’s ‘‘negative utterance.” 
In the opinion of the Englishmen for whom Mr. Wilson speaks— 


“Paris makes insufficient allowance for the deposition of the 
Kaiser and his kinglets, for the annexation of the German 
colonies, for the destruction of the German fleet, for the extension 
of the German franchise, for the dissolution of the German 
alliances and for the shattering of German credit as indicated 
by a mark reckoned as waste paper.” 


Even sharper expressions come from H. G. We lis. He says, 


in the New York World: 


“The plain fact of the ease is that France is maintaining a vast 
Army in the face of a disarmed world and she is preparing en- 
ergetically for fresh warlike operations in Europe and for war 
under sea against Great Britain. To exeuse this line of action 
M. Briand unfolded a fabulous account of the German prepara- 
tion for a renewal of hostilities; every soldier in the small force of 
troops allowed to Germany is an officer or noncommissioned 


officer, so that practically the German Army can expand at any 
moment to millions, and Germany is not morally disarmed be- 
cause Ludendorff is still writing and talking militant nonsense.” 


The France that has come to the Washington Conference 
is, to Mr. Wells, in the light of the Briand speech, “‘only an 
impenitent apologist for three years of sins against the peace of 
the world, an apologist for national aggression postering as fear, 
and reckless greed disguised as discretion.” 

Is the French problem insoluble? The tripartite alliance, 
left unratified by our Senate, is offered by some newspapers as a 


solution, on which the Brooklyn Citizen comments: 


‘There is a considerable public opinion among the intellectual 
classes and in Army circles in favor of such an alliance, but the 
great body of the people, who love France above any other foreign 
country, are opposed to alliances of any kind.” 


Friends of the League of Nations find the only hope in leaving 
the problem of land armaments and the defense of France to the 
continuing activity of the League. Senator King (Dem., 
Utah) says the peace of the world can be assured only when 
there is a world organization like the League. The League, 
agrees Senator Dial (Dem., S. C.), ‘could take care of the very 
situation that Briand describes.” 

The League of Nations has, we are reminded by Mr. Paul 
Seott Mowrer in the New York Globe, been carefully studying 
the question of land disarmament and its representatives have 
come to the opinion that the way to tackle it is not as a whole, 
but by regions: 

“Thus there might be one South American agreement, another 
Far Eastern agreement, and still a third agreement among 
Central European powers. A nucleus of this last does, indeed, 
already exist in the so-called ‘Little Entente’—the alliance of 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania and Jugo-Slavia.”’ 


There are those who reason that France needs neither a 
great Army nor a military alliance with the United States. 
What France must do, argues Herbert Croly in The New Republic, 
is to move toward accommodation with Germany. Similarly, 
under the title, ‘The Franco-German Alliance,” The Nation 
(New York) says that the economic salvation of France lies in 
working toward a natural continental commercial alliance with 
Germany. ‘‘Whatever tends toward French partnership in 
German industry, interesting France directly in German in- 
dustrial health, tends toward European peace.” 
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OUR GAIN AND LOSS IN POPULATION 


HREE STATES—NEVADA, MISSISSIPPI, AND 
VERMONT—actually lost population between 1910 
and 1920, according to the Bureau of the Census. Mean- 
while, Arizona grew over fifty per cent., and California, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Florida and 





between 1910 and 1920 only five of the Western States—Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming—increased at rates 
more than double that for the nation as a whole. 

There has been no change between 1910 and 1920 in rank 
among the leading six States—New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois 





Michigan increased from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. The Michigan 
growth, however, was largely 
due to greater industrial activities 
in and around Detroit, which 
became in the last decade the 
fourth city of the United States. 
The maps. printed herewith 
show graphically the relative rates 
of growth and decline in the 
several States during the past 
ten years, and the counties of each 
State in which they have occurred. 
In twenty States and in the District 
of Columbia the rates of increase 
were greater than that for the 
United States as a whole, which 
was 14.9, per cent., and in twenty- 
five States the rates of increase 
were smaller than that for the 
country as a whole. Of the most 
populous ten States, six (Illinois, 
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OF THE UNITED STATES. BY STATES: 1910-1920 











Ohio, Texas, Michigan, California 

and New Jersey) show greater rates of increase than the country 
as a whole, and four (New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 
and Missouri) show smaller rates. 

Of the twenty States whose population increased more rapidly 
than that of the United States as a whole, eight are east and 
twelve are west of the Mississippi River; and of the twenty- 
eight States whose population increased less rapidly than that of 
the country as a whole, or decreased, eighteen are east and ten 
are west of the Mississippi. Only six Northern States (Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and Minnesota), 
and five Southern States (West Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, 
Oklahoma and Texas), increased in population more rapidly 
than the United States as a whole; but of the eleven Western 
States, all but two (New Mexico and Nevada) show increases at 
greater rates than for the entire country. This, the Census 
Bureau explains, is because the westward migration which has 
been so distinguishing a characteristic of the country’s growth 
showed a pronounced decline during the last decade. Between 
1900 and 1910 all of the Western States increased in population 
at rates far in excess of the average for the United States, but 





Increase over Preceding Per cent. of 


Census increase with 
Census Year Population Number Per ceni. correction 
for 1870 and 1880 
Se 105,710,620 13,738,354 14.9 14.9 
Serre 91,972,266 15,977,691 21.0 21.0 
Es scacceees 75,994,575 13,046,861 20.7 20.7 
a SR ee 62,947,714 12,791,931 25.5 25.5 
Pv deswsees 50,155,783 11,597,412 30.1 26 .0* 
ee 38,558,371 7,115,050 22.6 26.6* 
31,443,321 8,251,445 35.6 35.6 
tina Wa: wre ace 23,191,876 6,122,423 35.9 35.9 
ko. 6 vaca 17,069,453 4,203,433 32.7 32.7 
nt. ciec ws 9 12,866,020 3,227,567 33.5 33.5 
0 ee 9,638,453 2,398,572 33.1 33.1 
a 7,239,881 1,931,398 36.4 36.4 
a 5,308,483 1,379,269 35.1 35.1 
ie 6 ia daaatn PE csieatenss 
*Revised figures. 
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Ohio, Texas and Massachusetts—but Michigan, which ranked 
eighth at the census of 1910, now ranks seventh, and California, 
which ranked twelfth in 1910, now ranks eighth, both these 
States having passed Missouri, which ranked seventh in 1910. 


It will be seen by the table on this page that during each of 
the seven decades from 1790 to 1860 the population increased 
with remarkable uniformity by approximately one-third; that 
during each of the next three decades, from 1860 to 1890, the 
increase was approximately one-fourth; that during the two 
decades following the decennial rate of growth was slightly 
more than one-fifth; and that during the last decade, 1910-1920, 
the rate was only a little more than one-seventh. It may be 
noted also that, with the exception of the last decade, the 
numerical increase during each ten-year period has been greater 
than that for any preceding one. Moreover, the numerical 
increase during the decade 1910-1920 was greater than that for 
any other decade except the one immediately preceding. 


The total population residing in 1920 either in cities having 
200,000 inhabitants or within approximately ten miles of such 
cities, constituted 28.6 per cent. of the total population of the 
United States. It is noteworthy that, whereas the population 
of the suburban districts of metropolitan areas such as Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Portland (Ore.), Milwaukee, New Orleans and 
Seattle increased at a considerably greater rate during the decade 
than did the population of the cities themselves, the reverse is 
true of such cities and adjacent areas as Dayton, Grand Rapids, 
Nashville, Omaha, Spokane and Youngstown—to name but a 
few in each instance. This, maintains the Census Bureau, does 
not imply that the smaller cities have relatively more important 
suburbs than the larger, but that it is due to (1) the fact that the 
smaller the size of the city the greater the proportion which the 
adjacent area forms of the total; and that (2) there are a number 
of cities in whose adjacent territory there are other cities of large 
size which really cannot be considered suburbs, yet which, when 
combined, together with other adjacent territory, constitute 
what in reality might be called a single community. Albany, 
Troy and Schenectady form a good example of a single urban 
community. 
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TO EDUCATE THE NEXT GENERATION AGAINST WAR 


they are started by new generations who have forgotten 
the evils of the conflicts fought by their fathers. The 
present generation seems fully determined that wars shall cease, 


(GS = WARS RECUR at intervals that suggest that 


but in a few decades new hands will be at the helm. Will they. 


earry on the anti-war crusade, or will they embark on new con- 
flicts with new inventions that will devastate humanity? To help 
forestall such a failure of our great peace endeavor, Governor Cox 
of Massachusetts makes the inspiring suggestion that all college 
and school students in his State follow the doings of the Arma- 
ment Conference as part of their education, and to extend the 
benefit of this idea throughout America, we at once telegraphed 
the Governor of every State for his opinion of it. Replies have 
come from all but a very few, who may be absent from home or 
prevented by other reasons, and all are filled with an enthusiasm 
that insures the success of this far-reaching plan. Some had even 
forestalled the Massachusetts Governor in calling upon their 
schools to study the Conference. Governor Cox said in his 


message: 


“In the Armament Conference the political and economic 
history of the modern world is to be studied. All of us hope that 
the future political and economic history of the world may be 
given new direction as the result of it. I can conceive of no 
better way to train the citizens of to-morrow for the discharge of 
their most important duties than by encouraging their study of 
the proceedings of the great Conference.” 


The messages of the other Governors follow, arranged geo- 
graphically: 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Percivat P. Baxter, Governor oF Matne—As Governor 
of Maine and head of the School Department, I began early in 
October to make an official inspection of the schools of the State, 
and from the outset have urged both superintendents and teach- 
ers to have their classes study and follow the proceedings of the 
Disarmament Conference. I consider this Conference the great- 
est event of history and believe that the rising generation should 
become conversant with the problems of the Conference and with 
the discussion that takes place there. A careful daily study of the 
Conference proceedings will teach world history, geography, 
economics and polities, and will give our students a wide range 
of information. The importance of such a program can not be 
overstated. 


Emery J. San Sovcit, Governor or Ruope Istanp—The 
Conference called by President Harding offers a definite plan for 
removal of the causes of war by limiting huge armaments and 
removing international misunderstandings, and the President 
should receive the support of every American in his efforts to 
assure permanent peace to the world. The school children espe- 
cially should study the proceedings of the Conference so that the 
coming generation may be well fitted to aid in the cause of perma- 


nent peace. 


Everett J. Lake, GovERNoR oF ConnEctTIcCUT—The boys and 
girls of school age throughout this country played a large part in 
our activities which rendered the part of the United States so 
effective in the recent World War. During the past few years 
they have learned much of our Allies and of those countries in 
Europe which bordered on the confines of the war area, and in the 
years immediately to follow their interest will be keen in watching 
the developments of the various nations and all the changes that 
the war has produced. If now it could be imprest upon all our 
school children to watch intently and to study by all means at 
hand and to inquire from the sources available to them concerning 
the proceedings now taking place at the Armament Conference 
at Washington, I feel sure that the men:and women of the next 
generation, which will be composed of these same boys and girls, 
will be well equipped to understand the points of view of people 
of other countries and of other flags, and the aims, ambitions and 
fears of these same countries, and I believe also that in the years 
to come, as these children grow to mature years, their influence 
will be molded into a publie opinion which will brook no secret 
understandings intended to further the particular ambitions or 
designs of any one nation or people, but which will insist upon an 


amicable adjustment without force of arms of all differences, 
and that this public opinion will also make such amicable adjust- 
ment effective to prevent further wars among civilized nations, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Natwan L. Miter, Governor or New Yorxk—lI gladly 
second the appeal of Tur Lirerary Dicest and strongly recom- 
mend to the teachers and the boys and girls of New York the 
earnest study of the proceedings of the Disarmament Conference 
which already gives such promise of a new era. The rising 
generation should be taught the lessons of this Conference and 
be made to understand the high aims and unselfish purposes of 
America. 


Wituiam C. Sprout, Governor or PenNsyYLvANnia—In my 
proclamation calling for the observance of American education 
week from December fourth to eleventh I am calling upon the 
fifty thousand public school teachers in Pennsylvania to particu- 
larly Jead their students into the study of the proceedings of the 
great Conference at Washington in the belief that they will 
thus see in the making historical events which may lead to results 
——— only to the promised millennium of peace and good 
will. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Warren T. McCray, Governor or [nDIANA—There has never 
been a time in the world’s history when the deliberations and 
decrees of a selected group of international representatives meant 
more to the future of civilization than the decisions resulting 
from the Armament Conference now in session at Washington. 
The question of limited armament is so vital to this and succeed- 
ing generations that every suggestion or movement of the Confer- 
ence should be closely studied by the public school children of 
our land, thus inculeating in their minds the idea that the apos- 
tles of peace are no less deserving of the eternal gratitude of a 
liberty-ioving nation than are the heroes of war. 


LEN SMALL, Governor or ILLIno1is—Warring between nations 
must cease. Humanity demands it; economics demand it. | 
ean see no better way to bring about this ultimate end, should 
we not immediately succeed, than to educate the twenty million 
American school children to the horrors of war and the necessities 
of peace through close study of the proceedings of the present 
Disarmament Conference. 


Avex. J.GROESBECK, GOVERNOR OF MicHIGAN—War as Europe 
knows it has been waged for conquest. Those wars America has 
fought were in the cause of human freedom. The Peace Confer- 
ence is a challenge to the other world Powers to emulate our ex- 
ample and recognize the right of every people to be free and inde- 
pendent, and to secure them in that right the disarmament 
program should be extended in its scope and cover a period of 
at least fifty years. To it should be coupled our agreement to 
enforce peace. Our boys and girls should closely follow the pro- 
eeedings at Washington and thus take advantage of a wonderful 
opportunity to study history in its making. 


Joun J. BLaine, GOVERNOR OF WISCONSIN—The Causes of war 
which are political and economic are eminently proper in the cur- 
riculum of the schoolroom. The study of the news of the Arma- 
ment Conference in connection with the political and economic 
history of the world and the causes of war will give us enlightened 
future generations in aid of World Peace. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


J.A.O. Prevus, GovERNOR oF Minnesota—T he Conference on 
Limitation of Armament is the most important gathering in 
many decades, and every student who desires a complete know!l- 
edge of history must read and watch its proceedings. This is the 
most opportune time to begin reduction of armaments. If anti- 
war feeling is inculeated in this and other countries we may hope 
for continued reduction in the future. 


Artuur M. Hype. Governor or Missouri—I cordially agree 
with the idea that the history of the Washington Conference 
should be studied from both the political and the economic side 
by the school children of America. The outstanding feature of 
the Great War is the fact that America has lost her isolation. 
The citizenship of the America of the future must be informed 
not only upon domestic problems but upon the political and 
economic history of the whole world in order to give America 
the service that the America of to-morrow must have. There can 
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be no better way to train citizenship than by the study of the 

history and the present conditions, political, economic, and social, 
of the other nations of the world. All of these conditions will 
form a part of the great Conference now being held in Washing- 
ton, and for that reason the study of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference will be of vast educational value to the school children 
of America and to the citizenship of the future. 


W. H. McMaster, Governor or Soutrn Daxota—May the 
school children of America study every phase, act and utterance of 
the Disarmament Conferencé. America has challenged the world 
to cease from the age-old policy of unrestrained military prepara- 
tion. Acceptance of Secretary Hughes’s proposals would consti- 
tute a historical event of unparalleled importance. Every detail 
and cireumstance of the Conference should be a vital part of the 
daily study and thought of the twenty million school children 
of America. If the Conference fails to reach agreements these 
children twenty years hence will translate into international 
agreements a policy of reduced armaments, adopting for their 
day and generation a policy that leads toward a world’s perma- 
nent peace. 


Samvet R. MeKe viz, Governor or NeBRAsKA—I think it 
js an excellent idea that school and college students should keep 
carefully informed of the work of the Disarmament Conference. 
The facts that will be deduced out of the discussions there are of 
tremendous importance to our national life, to say nothing of the 
wide-spread influence that this Conference must have upon the 
other nations of the world. A knowledge of national conditions 
is a prime requisite of good citizenship, and of almost equal 
importance is a knowledge of international affairs. 


Henry J. ALLEN, GOVERNOR OF Kansas—lI know of nothing 
more timely than your suggestion for the study in the schools of 
the present proceedings of the Arms Conference. Its fundamen- 
tal educational value alone would justify it. It marks an impor- 
tant epoch in future history. The greater value in your sugges- 
tion will come from the tremendous effect upon the thought and 
feeling of the present and the future. Germany prepared her 
people for war by a process of teaching the children through two 
generations that all the nations were preparing to make war upon 
the Fatherland. We can aid the present moment by the intelli- 
gent background of study which you suggest. The study of the 
present will also perpetuate a sane anti-war spirit for the future. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Atzert C. Ritrcuizr, GoveRNOR oF Marytanp—lI heartily 
surge the school children of America to study the proceedings of the 
Disarmament Conference as they develop from day to day. No 
such opportunity for learning the political and economic history 
of the world, the hopes and ambitions of its peoples, has ever 
been presented. We have witnessed the greatest war of all time, 
and we pray the last for all time. We are now to witness an 
international discussion which is designed to direct the whole 
world into channels of permanent peace. It is a rare privilege 
that is afforded us. There can be no greater or broader educa- 
tional advantage than to study intently the proceedings of the 
Conference. 


Ernraim F. MorGan, GoveERNOR or WeEsT Virerin1a—The 
International Conference on Limitation of Armament, together 
with existing world-wide sentiment for the substitution of the 
rule of reason for the rule of force, coupled with political and 
economic discussions concerning Far East problems, a vital part 
of the Conference program, give to American students unparal- 
leled opportunities to study and acquaint themselves with world 
problems that will be of great service to their nation in the 
coming years. 


Rosert A. Cooper, GoverNorR or Soutu CaroLtina—Study 
of the proceedings of the Disarmament Conference will have a 
tendency to enlighten the public concerning international affairs. 
Enlightenment, together with a sense of justice, is essential for 
the proper solution of questions arising between nations. Many 
stupid blunders and costly wars have resulted because the general 
publie was not informed. The old order is unsuccessful. There 
must be a substitute for old-line diplomacy if there is to be a 
substitute for war. Such great things come about through the 
people, and the people can act wisely only when in position to 
act intelligently. I heartily approve suggestion that proceedings 
of Conference be studied in all schools. 


Tuomas W. Harpwick, Governor or Grorci~a—In my 
opinion, the limitation of armament, on land and sea, is both im- 


perative and necessary for the tax-burdened and debt-laden nations 
of the world. I do not expect nor desire complete disarmament, 
because there will be wars and rumors of wars and danger of 
wars until the millennium shall come. Still, every effort to reduce 
the expense and lighten the burden on capital and labor and 
production and to avert wars wherever possible should be made, 
not only in the interest of humanity and Christianity, but also in 
the interest of sound business. By not striving for the impos- 
sible and unattainable we may hope to accomplish something 
practical and real. I believe that a study of this question by 
the college students and school children of the country is 
most important. 


Cary A. Harpér, Governor or Ftoripa—It is well that the 
twenty million school children of America should study proceedings 
of the Washington Conference. It is perhaps a mountain-peak 
in the political and economic history of modern world. While 
developing sentiment among our own people for limitation of 
armaments we ought to know that the peoples of other nations 
are willing to meet us half-way. No concessions must be made 
limiting America’s relative ability to protect her world-wide 
interest. 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


Epwin P. Morrow, Governor or Kentrucky—A drama as 
great in its possibilities for the children of men as the crucifixion 
of the Son of Man is in progress in the Capital of the Republic. 
The youth of America, its boys and girls, should watch with the 
keenest interest and the fullest understanding the ever-shifting 
scene of the Disarmament Conference to the end that they 
may forever say, ‘‘I beheld the progress of the event which 
took fear and distrust out of the hearts of nations and out of 
the hands of humanity and brought confidence in each other 
to nations and a newer sense of brotherhood to the peoples of 
the earth.” 


Aur A. TayLor, GOVERNOR Or TENNESSEE—There can be no 
better way to train the citizens of to-morrow for the discharge 
of their most important duties than by encouraging them to study 
the proceedings of the great Conference now in session at Wash- 
ington. That Conference will deal with the political and eco- 
nomic history of the whole world, and its study and discussion of 
these subjects will afford a source of enlightenment on matters of 
vital concern and inestimable value to the rising generation of 
boys and girls. A close study of these proceedings will afford 
them a fund of knowledge indispensable when they are at the 
helm. 


Tuomas E. Kitpy, Governor or ALABAMA—School and college 
students everywhere should study the proceedings of the pending 
Conference for the Limitation of Armament, to the end that 
they may be adequately educated concerning warfare and its 
awful consequences. I can conceive of no way by which those 
who are to be our future citizens can be trained more effectively 
for the political and economic development of our country 
and of the world. Tse Lirerary Digest is to be com- 
mended for its patriotic activity in promoting the cause of 
world peace. 


Lee M. Russet, Governor or Mississippi—If the Arma- 
ment Conference will do its duty billions in money will be saved 
the world and war be made a thing of the past. Ail disputes 
should be settled by arbitration, thus saving millions of lives and 
billions in money, and the nations of the earth will be made to 
realize the goal of all right-thinking people, ‘‘ Peace on Earth and 
Good-Wili to Men.” 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


Tuomas C. McRar, Governor or ArKansAs—I hasten to 
commend the move of Governor Cox of Massachusetts wherein 
he calls upon school and college students of his State to study 
the news of the Armament Conference in Washington. Fortu- 
nately the people generally are watching this epochal move for 
reduction of chances of international wars, but every school 
child and college student in the United States should be required 
to study closely the proceedings of this great Conference. They 
should know the significance of it all. Teachers and school and 
college officials will cooperate to this end, I believe. 


Joun M. Parker, Governor or Lovuistana—The four 
American members of the Armament Limitation and Far Eastern 
Conference now in session represent in the highest degree ability, 
sterling integrity, patriotism and ripe experience. The nation, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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STEEL AND DISARMAMENT 


HE PATH TO DISARMAMENT, they used to tell us, 

would be blocked by the makers of munitions. Yet we 

now hear the Gunpowder King of America declaring, as 
quoted in these pages two weeks ago, that the war business of 
the DuPont’s does not pay. ‘‘I am at the head of the largest 
war materials manufacturing works 
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peace time, or but little over one-half of 1% of the country’s 
output! 

“Against this loss of 250,000 tons, or one-half of 1% produc. 
tion annually, must be reckoned the gain that the steel companies 
would obtain from reduced taxes following lessened armament 
the diversion of labor to productive rather than destruetive 
work, and other benefits of reduced war preparations. 

“War material represents probably less than 1% of United 
States Steel’s output. Republic 
Iron & Steel; Lackawanna, Youngs. 





in the world, but,” said Charles 
M. Schwab, the other evening, 
‘*gladly would I see the war-mak- 
ing machinery of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company sunk to the bottom 
of the ocean,” if the burden of 
armaments could be lifted from 
the nations. Judge Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
declares that disarmament would 
be a good thing for all business, 
the steel business included. Lead- 
ing organs of the iron and 
steel trade, too, welcome the 
Hughes program for naval reduc- 
tion, denying loudly that the con- 
tinued piling up of armaments is a 
good thing for the steel business. 
And the statements from steel men 
and steel journals are echoed and 
applauded in the daily papers of 
New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia. But since we fight with 
steel guns, steel bayonets, steel 
projectiles, and since our battle- 
ships are 85% steel and iron, the 
steel business can not be entirely 








HIS FIRST JOY RIDE. 


town Sheet & Tube, Inland, Jones 
& Laughlin—none of these are pro- 
ducers of war material. They 
diverted part of their mills to make 
shell rounds, ete., during the war as 
an emergency measure, but they 
are purely and simply commercial 
steel producers. 

‘Crucible and Midvale steel com- 
panies are important producers of 
war material, but their manage. 
ments have bent every effort in 
recent years, even during the war, 
to inerease production ‘of com- 
mercial steel rather than munitions. 
In fact, all armament producers in 
this country have foreseen that 
their future profits must come from 
the products of peace and not of war, 
and have so made their plans.” 


Reckless assertions about the 
steel trade’s interest in continuing 
naval programs on the present 
seale are disproved, insists The 
Iron Age (New York), by the cita- 
tion of a few facts. Of course, 
“plant requirements are not in- 
considerable, and many thousands 


—Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal. of men are given work in the 





shops of the steel and shipbuild- 





unaffected by what is going on at 
Washington, and that unsenti- 
mental recorder of values, the New York Stock Exchange, 
witnessed a drop from one to four points in steel stocks 
on the first business day after the Hughes announcement. 
It is explained in the New York Times that the selling 
of steel shares was based on the belief that the disarma- 
ment plans would compel a readjustment in the industry 
and would bring lower prices as a result of the release of ad- 
ditional manufacturing capacity for industrial purposes. But 
steel men were heard to say that while there will be more or less 
troublesome readjustment, in the long run the industry will 
benefit, as there is very little profit in armament business; they 
also called attention to the fact that while the consumption 
of steel for armament purposes during war is naturally large, 
such consumption during peace time is of small proportions as 
compared with the production of steel in general. 

As our greatest private maker of warships and war munitions, 
the Bethlehem Steel Company looms large. But the importance 
of this war business to the Company is grossly exaggerated in the 
public imagination, The Wall Street Journal is convinced, and 
it goes on ‘to explain in detail why this steel concern and others 
face the prospect of arms-limitation with equanimity: 


“In the first place Bethlehem’s total investment in war- 
material plant is less than 5% of its total property investment. 

“Of a total property investment of about $232,000,000 at the 
close of 1920 Bethlehem’s investment in shipyards was under 
$21,000,000, less than 10%. Only one of its shipyards is engaged 
in the building of warships. Finally, except during the period 
of the war, Bethlehem has not depended on war material pro- 
duction for its profits. It is to-day largely independent of it. 

“What is true of Bethlehem, the leading producer of war 
material in the country, is true of other steel companies. While 
no exact figures on the amount of steel going into war uses can 
be obtained, it is estimated at about 250,000 tons annually in 


ing companies which contract to do 


naval work.’’ But, continues this important steel trade journal: 


“Careful computation shows that the 30 ships the United» 
States would scrap, under the Hughes program, required for 
their construction 582,703 net tons of steel of all descriptions, 
including armor-plate, plates, shapes, bars, pipe, rivets, forgings 
and castings. The finished steel output of the country in 1920 
was 32,347,860 gross tons. Thus all the steel represented in the 
30 vessels that are to be cut off is but 1.60 per cent. of the 
country’s production last year. 

“To build these 30 warships would be a matter of seven or 
eight years if all the eight yards in the country capable of building 
such vessels were to concentrate upon the work. In other 
words, the steel required for a year’s naval program, in terms of 
tonnage, is only a fraction of 1 per cent. of the output of American 
steel works.”’ 


This spokesman for steel men then points out that the steel 
included in the entire three-nation scrapping program, together 
with construction which it is proposed to abandon and that not 
yet laid down, approximates 1,132,000 nei tons, divided as follows: 
United States, 582,703; Great Britain, 350,000; Japan, 200,000. 
Now, we read, this tonnage represents only about 3.5 per 
cent. of the finished steel output of the United States of last 
year, and reflects further what a relatively small item peace- 
time military activities are to steel production. 

In common with every big business, the steel business is 
obliged to shoulder a large part of the burden of taxation for 
armaments, observes another organ of the industry, The Iron 
Trade Review (Cleveland), and it declares that the naval and 
military contracts are not even “‘profitable or desirable.” 


“It is often stated that the iron and steel industry profits 
handsomely from this piling up of armament. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. Any reduction in the 1917 building program 
of the Navy would not injure the steel industry one particle.” 
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The Literary Dig 
TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Bioop is thicker than an Anglo-Japanese treaty.—Colu mbia 
Record. 

ScraPPIne warships is Secretary Hughes’s notion.of a scrap.— 
Toledo Blade. ‘ 

Tue better speech week has came and went.—Boston Shoe 
and Leather Reporter. 

Tue taxpayer knows why they call 'em “high” explosives.— 
Chicago Daily Journal. 

Cutna’s interest is not so much in disarmament as it is against 
dismemberment.—Columbia Record. 

TuERE even is the possibility war may reach a stage where you 
ean say it with flowers.—New York Globe. 

As the world grows more and more civilized, we keep right on 
improving padlocks.—De Kalb Chronicle. 


Nor until the nations stack their arms will the taxpayers be 
able to stack their dollars.—Columbia Record. 


Diptomacy that cannot endure the light of publicity will 
never create the light of truth.—Columbia Record. 


Senator Watson of Georgia will soon be famous enough to go 
into vaudeville-—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Business is finding out that, if buyers will not fall for prices, 
prices must fall for buyers.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

WueEn the world disarms, our forts won’t be a total loss. We 
can convert them into mail cars.—Shreveport Journal. 

ConsIDERING the fix the world is in, it might be well to call it a 
consultation instead of a conference.— Kitchener Record. 

A casuAL review of those who attend church persuades us 
that the choir in Heaven will be largely soprano.—Palatka News. 


Is the fact that no Mexicans have been invited to the dis- 
armament conference any reflec- 
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Success depends upon backbone, not wishbone.—Anderson 
Herald. 


Love is blind and marriage is an eye doctor.—Greenville 
Piedmont. 


” 


Tue “ex’’ marks the spot where Karl's plans fell through.— 


Athens News. 


DISARMAMENT will cure Mother Earth of shooting pains.— 
Greenville Piedmont. 


Tue significant feature of an American banquet is the dry 
toast.—Hartford Times. 


Ir now begins to look a little like the Open Arms Conference.— 
New York Morning Telegraph. 


No doubt Japan figures it out that she needs arms to acquire 
elbow room.—S pringfield State Register. 


Nations wouldn’t keep on raising taxes if they didn’t keep on 
raising what Sherman said.—Sherbrooke Record. 


GERMAN ambition missed the mark, but something appears to 
have hit it an awful wallop.—Sioux City Journal. 


Tue market is flooded this fall with green oranges that are 
sweet. That’s Ireland’s need.—Greenville Piedmont. 


WueEn business talks about the “‘high’’ way that leads to 
prosperity, the consumer looks a bit suspicious. — Toronto Star. 


THERE is always something wrong with a man, as there is 
with a motor, when he knocks continually.—Columbia Record. 


Stitt, there would be no worry about the integrity of China if 
other nations had a little more integrity.—New Britain Herald. 


PERHAPS some day so well shall I jest, 
That I'll be quoted in The Lit’ry Digest. 
—F. P. A. in The New York Tribune. 


’ 


‘*“Mexico May End the Use of Liquor,” says a headline. A 
perusal of the article, however, 





New York Globe. 





Arrer all, the best way to 
elevate the masses is to raise 
children properly. — Richmond 
News Leader. 


DovstLess Haiti is duly horri- 
fied at the necessity of marines to 
guard American mail trains.— 
Dallas News 


Any good movement will sue- 
ceed if it is put over before it has 
a chance to become a political 
issue.—Richmond News Leader. 


OnE consolation about some of 
this modern hooch is that when a 
man drowns his sorrows in it 
they stay drowned.—New York 
American. 


Liuoyp GerorGE says, ‘The 
Washington Conference is like a 
rainbow in the sky.’’ Does he 
mean it is all Hughes?—Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger. 


An independent oil company 
may be defined as one that always 
raises its price of gasoline to the 
consumer the same day the 
Standard does.—Ohio State Jour- 
nal. 


Tue British Premier says that 
the disarmament conference is a 
rainbow of hope. And if it ac- 
complishes anything every nation 
will find a pot of gold at the end 
of it.—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 
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WILL THE ARMS CONFERENCE 
TAKE UP THIS SITUATION? 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


shows that they are only consider- 
ing passing a prohibition law.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 





For navies, it’s the scrap heap 
or a heap scrap.—Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. : 


GERMAN marks are selling three 
for a cent, but who wants to 
waste a cent?—Boston Transcripi. 


We presume the disarmament 
conference will strike its Article X 
sooner or later.—Columbus Dis- 
patch. 


BooTLeGGeErs now threaten the 
life of Mr. Volstead, we read. 
This is base ingratitude.—Charles- 
ton Gazette. 


Cura is in financial difficulties 
which puts that country right in 
line with the most up-to-date 
nations.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Coat barons’ propaganda ex- 
plaining high prices should be 
shipped to people using hot air 
furnaces.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


America’s plan for limitation 
of navies calls for constructive 
destruction instead of destructive 
construction.—N orfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Mai bandits naturally can’t 
see any consistency in calling 
together a Disarmament Con- 
ference and calling out marines 
armed with shotguns.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
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R. HUGHES DELIGHTED FRANCE with his naval 
proposals, but Mr. Balfour dismayed that country, we 
learn from certain French newspapers, some of which 

intimate that the British statesman’s plan for submarine re- 
striction is in itself a ‘“‘submarine attack” against France. With 
the Hughes proposals the French were “quite in agreement” for 
they left the French position “unaffected,” says the Paris Homme 
Libre, but Mr. Balfour has ‘raised for them new issues and a new 
outlook on which they are hurriedly preparing to take up certain 
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AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF NATIONS. 


Uncte Sam (to the other members of the Selection Committee) : 
“Say, aren't you getting fed up on these Futurist horrors? Let's 
turn it down.” —London Opinion. 











ground.” The passage in Mr. Balfour’s address to the Wash- 
ington Conference.in which he touches on the submarine was 
quoted in full in our issue of last week; and it will be recalled that 
he said the submarine is ‘‘the defensive weapon, properly used, 
of the weak, and that it would be impossible, or, if possible, it 
might well be thought undesirable, to abolish them altogether.” 
But he suggested that ‘‘it may be well worth considering whether 
that [submarine] tonnage should not be further limited, and 
whether, in addition to limiting the amount of the tonnage, it 
might not be practicable, and, if practicable, desirable, to forbid 
altogether the construction of those submarines of great size 
which are not intended for defense, which are not the weapon of 
the weaker party, whose purpose is attack and whose whole pur- 
pose is probably attack by methods which civilized nations would 
regard with horror.” 


MR. BALFOUR’S “SUBMARINE ATTACK” 


‘*France cannot subscribe to the British thesis” on syb. 
marines, frankly declares Premier Briand, who adds that Mr. 
Balfour is right when he describes the submarine as the “arm of 
the weak”’ and as France is “weak on the sea,” “‘we are against 
the abolition of the submarines.’’ In Mr. Briand’s statement to 
a Washington correspondent it is further set down: 


“‘We understand and can appreciate the reasons of Great 
Britain in objecting to the submarine. But her reasons against 
such vessels should not outweigh other reasons that ean be 
brought forward in favor of retaining them. 

“This is not a new subject. It has been discust in inter. 


national conclaves at The Hague, at Geneva, as it undoubtedly ° 


will be discust at Washington, and on no oceasion has there 
been an adverse majority from among the nations represented, 

“At this time I have heard no objection raised against them 
except from one quarter. I do not think that will seriously 
militate against an agreement among the nations upon the 
weighty questions before this Conference and their settlement 
upon a basis that will be acceptable to all concerned, because of 
the great benefits that settlement will bring to the nations and to 
humanity as a whole.” 


A French editor’s presentment of the standpoint of France is 
afforded by Stephane Lauzanne, editor of the Paris Matin, one 
of whose dispatches to his newspaper is simultaneously issued by 
the New York Times. Mr. Lauzanne writes as follows: 


**Nobody ean say what a naval war in ten or twenty years will 
be like, but anybody can say that it will be entirely different 
from naval wars in the past. Tons of explosives with airplanes as 
guides and steel will be poured on capital ships from a distance 
which may reach twenty or thirty miles. Hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of airplanes will attack the big super-dreadnoughts. 
Their fate will be sealed beforehand. Their only way of escaping 
destruction will be to disappear under the water. All the ships, 
large or small, in the future naval war will have to be submarines 
or not be. 

“Therefore, why should we engage the future, why should we 
limit the progress of science, especially when we know that the 
ships of the new type which will be built in ten or fifteen years 
will cost three or four times less than the actual capital ships 
because they will necessarily be of smaller size? 

“In any case, France will never consent to the suppression of 
submarines, big or small; she will never give her signature to an 
agreement which would be only childish and inefficient. The 
submarine war is not more cruel than any other warfare. The 
submarine is not only, as Arthur Balfour admitted,.‘the arm 
of the weak,’ but it is also the arm of the poor. In these 
times of expensive living, it is the only arm which is still cheap. 

“It is better to let every one know that thereupon the French 
delegation will be immovable. But I have reasons to believe 
that the American delegation will not in the least try to move it.” 


In judicial tone the semi-official Paris Temps observes: 


‘‘We certainly do not complain that the British Government 
has asked for modifications which appear to it necessary for the 
safety of the country. Nor will we say now that the Hughes pro- 
gram is already a triumph for England, which would imply that 
it was a disaster for some other country. We will leave to the 
experts the task of discussing quietly the limitation of naval 
armaments, and we are convinced that all amendments will be 
inspired by the genera! interests of the majority in every 
country.” 


Nevertheless The Temps goes on to say, these “apparently 
concrete solutions, dear to the American and English peoples,” 
must be grounded on ‘“‘some theory of disarmament which will 
take equal account of the needs and positions of all countries.” 
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fwo points worthy of reflection suggest themselves, and the first 
this: Under the régime of limited armaments such as that of 
hich Mr. Hughes has defined the basis, each State has a right 
to possess forces proportionate to the dangers to which, in the 
opinion of all the other contracting parties, it can reasonably 
believe itself exposed. 

Now the British suggestion for the elimination of big sub- 
marines and the Japanese request that the United States do not 
fortify certain Pacific islands, are instanced hy this newspaper 
as “concrete cases of precaution, such as are outlined in the above 
formula.”” But The Temps notes that there may arise a case in 
which all parties are not agreed on the extent of the risks to 
which one of their number believes itself exposed. In such-a 
ase responsibility must rest with those Powers to whom con- 
eessions are made in agreement with the common wish, remarks 
this daily, and adds: 

“A nation attacked or menaced, can then say to the other con- 
tracting parties: ‘Help me to meet the peril, which exceeds the 
power of the arms to which you have invited me to consent.’ 
This, then, must be the second principle: When nations agree 
among themselves to limit their armaments they fall under 
obligation by that fact, tho it may be, tacitly, to help that 
one among them which may find iiself caught by the danger 
which its limited armaments do not allow it to meet.” 


Fro.> British quarters at Washington press reports indicate 
that Britain does not regard the issue raised as “‘ vital” and espe- 
dally does not consider it as devised against the interests of 
France. The British view is, we are told, that the submarine 
isnot only a menace to trade and a weapon that readily lends 
itself to inhuman uses, but, as one authority phrases it, ‘‘a menace 
tofuture peace.”” The London Daily Telegraph thinks there can 
be no doubt about the desirability of abolishing submarines, and 
says: “If the voices of the peoples of the world could be heard, 
we are in no uncertainty as to what the overwhelming verdict 
would be.”” London dispatches quote Naval Commander J. M. 
Kenworthy, M. P., as saying that the best plan would be to 
“agree to scrap all submarines, and to decide that they should be 
declared illegal”’ for ‘‘their use against merchant ships is in- 
human.””’ The London Morning Post agrees with Mr. Balfour’s 
suggestion regarding submarine craft, and the London Daily 
News thinks the British public would support an absolute em- 
bargo on them. The London Daily Sketch says it is in a 
position to state while Lord Beatty stands in general agreement 
on America’s disarmament proposals, he strongly recommends 
the British Government to press for a total abolition of sub- 
marines. The Daily Sketch describes this famous British Admiral, 
who is one of the experts at Washington, as holding that: special 
provision in the way of light cruisers should be made for Great 
Britain in view of her long lines of communication. As to details of 
the submarine restrictions we read in Washington dispatches that: 


“British naval thought in Washington has suggested 250 tons 
as the limit of size for submarines, it was learned. That would 
represent a type of craft not now existing in the first line of the 
American Navy. It would go back to the days of the Grampus, 
the Pike, the Viper, and the Tarantula, now carried on navy lists 
as the A~3, A—5, B—1, and B-3. 

“These boats are the oldest in the Navy and are included in 
the second line group more as a type of self-propelling, floating 
mine for harbor defense. The last two displace 145 tons on the 
surface and 170 submerged; the next oldest boat, the Narwhai, now 
the D-1, displaces 288 tons on the surface and 337 submerged. 

“From that point American second line submersibles run to the 
M-1, displacing 488 tons on the surface and 676 submerged; 
while in the first line group of ninety-four boats, the smallest 
is close to 500 tons on the surface, while the largest run up to 
nearly 1,000 tons surface. These figures do not include the group 
of fleet submarines of approximately 2,000 tons. 

“It is apparent at a glance, American officers said, that the 
United States hardly can accept any such limitation, yet a sub- 
mersible of the 800-ton type, similar to the ships with which the 
Germans did most of their work, can cross the ocean and is not 
Within the limitations of operations the British seek to establish.” 





The Literary Digest for Decembe 


SHANTUNG AS CHINA’S “BIG STICK” 


S A BIG STICK to belabor the Japanese, Shantung serves 
admirably, we are told by some Japanese newspapers, 
which point out that as long as the Shantung question 

remains at deadlock, the Chinese are able to howl against the 
Japanese as insatiable land-grabbers. At the same time certain 
Japanese editors admit that China “‘intends to have the Shantung 
question solved at the Washington Conference,”’ but the Tokyo 
Kokumin wonders whether China “hopes for its solution in 
earnest as the Japanese people think she does,”’ and adds: 

“To the Chinese people, whether the Shantung question will 
be settled favorably to China or not, does not affect their own 
interests ih the least. “The authorities of the Noftliern and the 
Southern Governments and those of provincial governments do 




















A GERMAN SNEER AT U-BOAT ETHICS. 


“Hi! You below! Captain! Stop! We must first see what 
Art. 5783, Section 487, Paragraph 54, Division 4, a-g of the Penal 
Code has to say about the consequences of a torpedoing under the 
existing circumstances which govern the present case."’ 

—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 











not hesitate to hand over to foreigners railways, mines, harbors 
and what not, if their own economic interests are increased 
thereby. The reason why the Shantung question is in a deadlock 
is because they will not have aecess to immediate gains arising 
from its settlement. Therefore, they prefer to leave such a thank- 
less and unremunerative question as it isand are contemplating 
to get direct benefits from Britain and the United States, espe- 
cially from the latter, by using it for anti-Japanese purposes.” 

So much for Shantung, The Kokumin goes on to say, but it 
raises a ery of warning on another point, which is that the Chinese 
appeals to the world for sympathy against Japan have a very 
firm foundation in the so-called Chinese National Disgrace Com- 
memoration Day “which our Twenty-one Demands have 
brought into existence in China.”” These Demands are stamped 
upon the memory of the Chinese ‘‘deeply and indelibly” and 
this daily continues: 

“We do not know the future development of the China- 
Japan negotiations concerning the Shantung question, but 
we must bear in mind that the antipathy implanted in the 
breasts of the Chinese by the notorious Demands will show great 
changes according to the future attitude of our Government to- 
ward the question.” 











18 The Literary Digest for December 3, 1921 


A DUTCH PLEA FOR YELLOW EXPANSION 
HE MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEM of the Wash- 
ington Conference is the increase of the yellow race and 
the refusal of some white nations to allow its expansion, 

according to Netherland newspapers, among which we find 

the Hague Nieuwe Courant saying that England will offer the 
first plan for a solution of Asiatic problems just as America 
was foremost with a proposal for naval limitation. An official 
government organ, the Economische Berichten, publishes what 
some correspondents describe as ‘‘an inspired article,” in which 
it is pointed out that as the Japanese have a surplus of energy 








WASHINGTON AND HIS LITTLE HATCHET. 


Mr. Wortup: “Never mind the cherry tree, George, but get busy 
with this bunch of limbs herc!" 
—Erening News (London). 











and population, they must emigraic somewhere, and it is held 
that the Japanese Government should be allowed to find an 
“This is the key to the situation,’’ we are told, ‘and 
She arms against America. America 
The writer maintains further that 


outlet. 
Japan must bend or burst. 

arms. England is armed.” 
the disarmament question is entirely dependent on a solution 
of the Pacific problems, altho the cost of armaments originated 
the idea of the Conference. China is Japan's ‘temporary outlet,” 
but if a satisfactory solution is found to please all, then, it is 
said, America, Canada, and Australia could dispense with total 
or partial exclusion of the Japanese. The truih is, we are told, 
that ‘‘sacrifices must be made on all sides, but it is questionable 
whether the nations are inclined to sacrifice.”’ It is denied that 
the problem is a race question, ‘‘because even if the Japanese 
were white, the situation would remain the same.”’. The writer 
adverts to the position of the Netherlands in this “political 
whirligig,”’ and calls attention to Japan’s continental policy, 
which demands her expansion toward China and other moderate 
climates, and her maritime policy, which is said to cherish the 
idea of a vast Japanese kingdom stretching to Java. He asks 
what will happen if she is unable to carry out her policy on the 
Asiatic continent, and, leaving the question there, goes on to say 
that the Dutch have a vital interest that the Japanese be al- 
lowed to emigrate not only to China, but also to Anglo-Saxon 
countries ‘‘more than hitherto.”” We read then: 


“Don’t let ourselves be persuaded of the contrary, by voices 
from other camps. At the same time good relations with the 
latter are imperative. While we are perfectly satisfied with our 
own territory and possibilities of interior expansion, we know 


that a Pacific war would be a great misfortune for us. 


. ; *gerthaagee Finally, 
we have a great interest in the limitations of naval armament.” 


As long as the Pacific questions are unsolved, the Hughes 
proposals must ‘‘remain in the air,” according to the Niewe 
Roiterdamsche Courant, which says that America would not 
accept even its own disarmament suggestions while the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance endures, and Japan cannot acquiesce while 
she is threatened with the possibility of Anglo-American ¢- 
operation in the Pacific. On the other hand, the Amsterdam 
Telegraaf belicved from the first that Japan would agree tothe 
proposals of Secretary Hughes. As in other countries, the 
verdict of the Communist parties wholly contrasts with that of 
all other sections of political thought, and dispatches from The 
Hague quote President Wunkoop of the Communist Congress 
as saying that the Conference was really called to settle the 
world’s oil questions. He expresses the belief, moreover, that 
England will be forced to give up the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
which would cause Japan to abandon her aspirations for the 
hegemony of the Pacific. 

Meanwhile Hague dispatches report that the Netherlands 
Government has introduced in the Chamber of Deputies pro- 
posals for a new naval program, involving an outlay of about 
$69,000,000, according to the present value of the Dutch florin. 
The program is to be spread over twelve years, we are told, and 
while the main idea is to supplement the existing fleet with 
submarines, torpedo boats, aircraft, and mines for the defense of 











SUSPENSE. 
Austrauia: “I wonder what will happen to me when they've 
settled that!” —The Bulleten (Sydney). 











Holland itself and also of the Dutch East Indies, there are 
provisions for the establishmertt of new naval bases in these 
islands. 

The reasons why the Government of the Netherlands is keenly 


interested in the settlement of Pacifie questions are given by 


Dr. E. Moreseco, principal technical adviser of the Dutch delega- 
tion at the Conference, and Secretary General of the Netherlands 
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Ministry of Colonies as well as a former vice-president of the 
Duteh East Indian Council. He 1s quoted by a Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times as saying: 


“We have large colonial possessions in the Orient, and conse- 
quently have an important mission of civilization to perform 
in connection with the emancipation of native races under our 
suerainty, who now must depend upon us for the maintenance 
of law and the performance of every function of orderly govern- 
ment, and in preparing them for a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment. That peaceful evolution, naturally, would be greatly 
disturbed and materially retarded in the event of a future up- 
heaval in the Far East.” 


Dr. Moresco would not discuss any other phases of the relation 
of the Netherlands to the Far Eastern question, but this cor- 
respondent relates that “‘persons familiar with the situation” 
made it clear that— 


“Any conflict that might be staged in the Pacific, even tho 
Holland was not a party to it, would of necessity involve her in 
large economic losses in the maintenance of her neutrality. 

“In connection with this it was stated that during the World 
War, Holland was put to the expenditure of approximately 
$500,000,000 for that very purpose. That, of course, included 
the cost of adequately guarding her frontiers in Europe against 
any use of Dutch territory for war purposes by belligerent 

wer. 
ve With the Pacific the theater of war in a naval conflict of 
any magnitude, Holland would be compelled to protect her 
extensive oil fields in the Dutch East Indies from seizure or 
use by any of the belligerents to the detriment of others, in 
compliance with her obligations as a neutral. She might even 
be compelled to wreck her oil wells, if such a drastic step should 
prove necessary, and this would involve an economic loss, direct 
or indirect, which, according to experts upon such matters, it 
would be difficult to reflect in precise figures.”’ 





CONSTANTINOPLE AS A FREE CITY 
Wic- VALID OBJECTION can there be to making 


Constantinople a neutral city under the government 

of an international commission, composed of dele- 
gates from three countries known to have no aims for its political 
entrol? This question is put by a contributor to the Con- 
stantinople Orient and is answered by him with an outline plan 
for taking the greatest international city in the world out of the 
preearious web of politics. The governing of cities by commission 
isnot a new thing, it is recalled, and ‘‘experience in such govern- 
ment in various cities of the United States will help in drawing up 
the plan for Constantinople.’ Incidentally, The Orient tells us 
that tho its contributor desires to remain anonymous, he is ‘‘not 
an outsider or a dreamer who has not studied the problems of this 
metropolis,"’ but ‘‘one who has spent long years in residence here, 
and whose name, if divulged, would command immediate and 
uiversal respect.’’ Meanwhile the contributor tells us that the 
greatest question still unsettled which has grown out of the World 
War is the future of Constantinople, and he adds: 


“The present joint international control is avowedly tem- 
porary: and yet it would seem manifestly unfair to leave such a 
prize in the hands of any one nation. If there ever was an inter- 
national city, it is Constantinople. World peace and content- 
ment would not be furthered by leaving it in the hands of Turk 
or Greek, much less of Russian or Bulgarian; and England, 
France and Italy have but a passing interest in its control. 

“Closely allied to the question of the city is that of the Straits, 
on which the eyes of the world have been still more fastened. It 
isagreed on all sides that both Dardanelles and Bosphorus must 
be free to all ships at all times. It is also generally agreed that 
neither straits should be fortified. It follows as a corollary that 
Constantinople must be free from the burden of fortification and 
of army or navy. 

“Turkey has definitely lost control of Constantinople through 
the war. Greece already has enough new problems to solve, 
and enough new territory to absorb, to tax all her powers. 
The only object Russia ever had in wishing to control the city was 





to maintain a free outlet for her commerce in the Black fea. No 
other country has the semblance of a claim to control the city.” 


An ideal commission to govern Constantinople as a free city, it 
is suggested, might consist of de!egates from Switzerland, Fin- 
land and the United States, with Denmark, Norway, Brazil and 
Japan as possible alternates. If the League of Nations, or the 
Supreme Council, should have three of these countries name one 
commissioner each, and should indicate as the region under their 
control the territory set aside by the Treaty of Savres as belong- 
ing to the Straits Commission, with the city itself, and if it would 
then give this Free City a charter drawn up by experts, “the 
entire population of Constantinople and vicinity would re- 
joice.” Then the writer informs us that a proposition has been 
made and elaborated that Constantinople become the seat or 
capital of the League of Nations, for objections have been re- 
cently brought against Geneva as its center. Even if this 
proposal were effected, it would in no wise interfere with the plan 
to make Constantinople a Free City, for the League “‘ would have 
no more to do with the government of the city than it has at 
present with the government of Geneva.’ Indeed, if Con- 
stantinople were a Free City, that would be “‘an additional 
argument”’ for making it the seat of the League. We read on: 


“There would naturally be a judicial and a legislative system, 
the legislature to be elected by the inhabitants, the judiciary to be 
appointed by the Commissioners. In certain cases there would 
be an appeal from the courts to the international Court of 
Justice, whatever that may be. There would naturally be no 
navy and no army, and all fortifications would be forbidden. 
There would be port duties and tolls for ships passing through the 
Straits, but no customs duties would be charged. The ordinary 
taxes of a city on real and personal property, ete., would suffice 
for the maintenance of the city government. Any public utilities 
concessions already granted might be under the review and con- 
trol of the Commission or its courts, as likewise any future con- 
eessions. All former property of the Turkish imperial family 
would revert to the city, against proper compensation. The 
budget of the city might be subject to constitutional limitation 
as to its maximum. 

“There would be no diplomatic representatives of the various 
nations, for international relations would all be through the League 
of Nations or the Supreme Council or its successor. Consuls 
would be accredited for the furthering of the commercial interests 
of each nation. Absolute religious freedom should be sufficiently 
guaranteed, as well as all other universally acknowledged 
liberties, without distinction of race or religion.” 


In the belief of The Orient’s contributor, such a system, ‘‘if 
only it is carried out with impartiality,’ would receive the 
hearty support of all classes of the inhabitants, and he proceeds: 


“If the total population of the city be reckoned as approx- 
imately 1,200,000, just about one-half are Turks; one-half the 
remainder are Greeks; with one-tenth of the entire population 
Armenians; nearly 100,000 foreign subjects; 50,000 Jews, and the 
rest scattering. What these all wish is stability of government 
with security against political intrigue. 

“The Straits problem would be solved if no one of the Powers 
is in control of the city, and if the League of Nations protects the 
Straits from sudden seizure in case of war. It would be to the 
interest of each nation to maintain their inviolability. As a 
police measure, and as a visible sign of the joint interests of the 
nations, one or more battle-ships might lie in the Bosphorus, but 
with only police duties to perform. 

“Constantinople is certain of a great commercial future. 
Lying as it does at the gateway of two continents and at the 
union of two great seas, its possibilities are limitless. Undera 
neutral, just and stable government and as the seat of the League 
of Nations, it should itself become one of the most important 
factors in preserving the peaceful stability of the world. 

“This plan, the idea of the neutralization of the city and 
Straits, which was perhaps first suggested by Mr. Mandelstam 
of the Russian Embassy in Constantinople, and was taken up 
with enthusiasm by the late Sir Edwin Pears, should be seriously 
considered and elaborated even before peace brings the Greco- 
Turkish conflict to an end, so that the city may as soon as possi- 
ble commence to enjoy the benefits of a lasting settlement.” 
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HOW THE FILM TALKS. 


FILMS THAT TALK 


of being reproduced in the space available. The beginning of each 

















HOW THE FILM IS MADE 











HE REPORTED SUCCESS of the new Swedish 





talking pictures has been confirmed apparently by 

reliable scientific testimony, altho this, of course, 
does not necessarily indicate commercial use on a large scale. 
Many details are as yet unobtainable, but the general principles 
are not new. Prof. A. O. Rankine, himself a successful experi- 
menter in this field, reminds us in Nature (London), that the 
novelty of the recent inventions does not lie in the speaking 
films themselves, but in their combination with picture films 
so as to constitute the so-called “talking pictures.” About 1900 


Ernest Walter Riihmer made the first 
speaking film. His invention was the 
outcome of his work on phototelephony. 
Writes Professor Rankine: 


“In this method there are imposed 
upon a projected beam of light fluctuations 
of intensity which correspond to the 
sound-vibrations associated with speech; 
for reproduction the light is allowed to 
fall upon a selenium cell, which, by its 
well-known photoelectric property, con- 
trols the current in a telephonic circuit. 
It was a simple modification to carry out 
the process in two distinct stages, viz., 
(1) to photograph the fluctuations of the 
light upon a moving film, and (2) to 
actuate the selenium cell at leisure by 
interposing between it and a source of 
light the developed film moving at the 
same speed as before. For this device 
Riihmer chose the descriptive but ugly 
name ‘photographophone.’ 

**Riihmer’s method of obtaining the 
fluctuations of light corresponding to 
speech was to superimpose upon the 
current in an electric are variations due to 
a microphone actuated by the voice. 
This method has been used by several 
later investigators. The chief difficulty 
appears to be that of keeping the are in a 
sufficiently sensitive condition. In an en- 
tirely different method, due to the author, 
this difficulty does not present itself.’ 


The mode of recording adopted is to 
obtain on the moving film an image of 
a slit, so that it is exposed to a narrow 
bar of light, whose intensity is varying 
in accordance with the original sound. 
The film, when developed, shows a band 


varying in opacity as the length is traversed, and looking very 
much like a discontinuous spectrum. To quote further: 
“Two examples (reduced by one-fourth) are shown above— 


the records of the words ‘beat’ and ‘this’ respectively. 
have been chosen because they are short, staccato words capable 
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CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 
How two words look on the talking films. 








word is at the top, and the speed of the film was about 1.3 meters 
per second. The amount of detail shown in these records depends, 
of course, upon the relation between the width of the'slit image on 
the film and the film velocity. 
was about 0.2 mm. wide, so that frequencies of several thousand 
per second, if present, should be visually detectable. 

“The procedure for reproducing the sounds from the films is 
very simple. All that is needed is to focus the light from a 
narrow source upon the film, and to allow the light which 
pénetrates the film to fall ipon a selenium cell connected with a 
battery and telephone receiver. 


For these shown the slit image 


It is usually necessary to 
amplify the feeble telephone currents by 
means of thermionic valves. Mr. Berg- 
land, the Swedish inventor whose recent 
kinematograph work elicited this article, 
has apparently been able to attain aug- 
mentation sufficient to actuate effectively 
loud-speaking telephones so as to be 
audible throughout a room; but the 
number of valves has not been announced. 

“‘There are certain somewhat remark- 
able features in connection with the sound 
reproduction from films such as those 
illustrated. Strictly, in order that the 
sound-vibrations reproduced may cor- 
respond exactly to those which originally 
controlled the beam of light and gave the 
photographie record, the speed of the film 
should be the same during recording as 
during reproducing; but the ear and brain 
are apparently capable of recognizing a 
word even tho the frequencies as- 
sociated with its utterance have been 
altered in constant proportion to a con- 
siderable degree. This applies more to 
some words than to others, but, generally 
speaking, precise equality of film speeds 
in recording and reproducing is not neces- 
sary, nor does there prove to be any need 
to take particular care to secure the cor- 
rect photographie density; the articu- 
lation of the reproduced sounds is wonder- 
fully good without this elaboration. Most 
remarkable of all, however, the slit 
image may be made several times wider 
than when recording without marked 
deterioration of the reproduced words. 
The practical effect is that in gramo- 
phones generally the speed used need 
not be so large as to record all the finer 
details existing in the vibrations. The 
degree of success in reproduction may 
be judged from the fact that single words, 
isolated from all context, are nearly 


always recogn:zed at once, in spite of the severe test which such 
an arrangement obviously imposes. 

“In passing from the consideration of speaking films alone to 
their synchronous combination with kinematograph pictures, 
They _we pass from facts well established scientifically to information 
at present only obtainable in newspaper reports. Emphasis 
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need rot be laid on the obvious advantages of a film sound- 
record over an ordinary mechanically produced gramophone 
record. Combinations of picture films and ordinary gramophones 
have been frequently tried without success sufficient to ensure 
their survival in practise. The difficulty, of course, mainly 
arises from the impossibility of preserving synchronism between 
a gramophone record and a film the length of which is gradually 
but inevitably shortened by the repairing of frequent breakages. 
With the sound-record also upon a film, the appropriate adjust- 
ment can always be made, especially 
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GIVING A BUILDING A BATH 


AINTED BUILDINGS must be constantly repainted. 
Pp Those faced with stone, brick or terra-cotta must have the 
dirt and grime removed if we wish them to look fresh 

and clean. This is a peculiarly American industry, we are told 
by Warren Spencer in Building Management (Chicago). We 
are, he says, a nation of cleaners; grime of age or condition 
finds no friend in these United States. 





in the ideal case where a single film 
bears both picture-and-sound-records, 
side by side, under which conditions 
it becomes automatic. The arrange- 
ment of two separate films, run both» 
in recording and reproducing on the 
same shaft, has, according to the 
Times report, been adopted by Mr. 
Bergland; Mr. Grind@l Matthews, on 
the other hand, announces that he has 
been able, in spite of the small space 
available, to secure the advantages of 
a single film, a newspaper reproduc- 
tion of which he gives. In neither case 
are the reported details complete enough 
to indicate the actual mechanism em- 
ployed. 

“One point of somewhat curious 
interest seems, however, to be fairly 
definitely established. An examination 
of the printed reproduction of Mr. 
Grindell Matthews’s film shows that 
the sound-record is of what may be 
called the ordinary type—i. e. it con- 
sists of the trace of transverse move- 
ments of a spot of light on a moving 
film, so familiar in oscillograph and 
other wave-motion records. A talk 
which the author was fortunate enough 
to have recently with Professor Ar- 
rhenius, who was present at the first 
demonstration of the new Swedish 
talking pictures, made it clear that 
Mr. Bergland also relies on this same 
plan. 

“Tt is not easy to see how such 
transverse records lend themselves to 
effective sound-reproduction. On the 
face of it, they would appear to be 
distinetly inferior for this purpose to 
the records described and illustrated in 
this article, and details of the manner 
in which the selenium is actuated will 
be awaited with interest. 

“We have yet to learn also by what 
mechanism synchronization has been 
effected. For, altho the principle in- 
volved is very simple, and the general 
method of procedure is quite obvious, 
there have no doubt arisen in practise 
details which present serious difficul- 





“We may hope to hear before long 
what these are and how they have 
been surmounted.” 








Courtesy of ‘Building Management,’’ New York. 


“BEFORE AND AFTER TAKING.” 


ties. Note the contrast between the parts that have 
had their bath and those that have not. The 
Times Building, New York. 


In Europe, dirt and grime may accu- 
mulate, bringing with them respect and 
consideration. In England and France 
and Italy the light falls softly through 
stained and besmeared windows, and 
walls are dirt-coveredand ivy-decorated, 
and Old Time goes quietly on his 
way undisturbed and unfought. Mr. 
Spencer continues: 


“But here the urge to remain ver- 
dantly young, throws the nation into 
a constant battle with Time, and re- 
course is had to science and art to 
keep up appearances. It should not 
be surprizing, then, that even the out- 
sides of buildings cannot escape the 
soap and water or acid or sand-blast, 
but must be forced through a sort of 
rebirth into a false and startling, if 
rather gratifying, youth. Cleaning the 
exteriors of buildings is typically an 
American industry. Much work of 
this sort is done in other cities, but 
the great bulk of it is confined to the 
Island of Manhattan. There giant 
structures, like the Times Building 
and Liberty Tower, the former Man- 
hattan Hotel, and dozens of others, go 
through some process of rejuvenation 
and stand once more glittering and 
serene and hard to distinguish from 
a building completed to-day. 

“The earliest process of redressing 
the outside of a building was the sand- 
blast. By this means, the surface of 
the stone, hardened by wear and 
weather, is removed and a fresh and 
unstained surface is brought to view. 
The use of terra-cotta, a material with 
a surface more or less highly glazed, 
called, of course, for a new process. 
Obviously, the sand-blast would, to 
some extent, remove the enamel and 
expose the porous material beneath. As 
a result of this condition a new pro- 
cess was developed—the acid cleanser. 

“But here, too, some change in the 
surface of the terra-cotta was effected. 
Authorities differ as to whether or not 
there was any real damage. The terra- 
cotta dealers patented a process of 
cleaning which, they insi#t, does no 














HOW MOLASSES FINDS WATER IN GASOLINE —Little 
dabs of cheap molasses on plain pine sticks in the hands of 
sixty-one oil inspectors in Minnesota have saved users of gas- 
oline thousands of dollars in the last year, according to Hjalmus 
Nilsson, State oil inspector. Details of this inexpensive but 
valuable test are given in Natural Gas: 


“Incidentally this simple test for discovering water in gasoline 
has gone out from Minnesota to a dozen other States. On the 
theory that water is heavier than gasoline and always sinks to the 
bottom, Mr. Nilsson devised the simple test a year ago. A 
stick dipped in cheap molasses glides through gasoline without 
showing any effect on the molasses. But when water is en- 
countered the molasses comes off the stick. When the stick 
is withdrawn the exact amount of water in the bottom of the 
tank is clearly revealed.” 


injury to the surface. 

“The Times Building, with story after story of terra-cotta, was 
recently cleaned by this process and stands to-day as shiny as 
when it was erected. The photograph shows the building in 
process of being cleaned and suggests the change that was 
wrought in its appearance.” 


Expense, we are told, is by no means a small item. The 
average cost for each of the three processes of exterior cleaning 
is approximately three cents per square foot. That runs into 
money pretty fast; probably, the work on the Times Building 
was done for less, but the total cost must have been in the 
thousands. “In most cities not open to soft-coal soot, a build- 
ing will need cleaning about once in five or six years. Asa 
result, one has something like half a cent per square foot per 
year to add to overhead to provide for exterior cleaning.” 
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DIAMOND-CUTTING BY MACHINE 


VEN IN SUCH A DELICATE OPERATION as the 
KE cutting and polishing of diamonds, machinery is now 
fast supplanting hand-work, and mechanical devices 

are relied on instead-of the operator's eye and judgment. B. K. 
Price, who writes on the subject in Abrasive Industry (Cleveland), 
tells us that America is now the largest. diamond-buying 
country in the world. _New York is becoming a great center of 
the diamond-cutting industry. The diamonds here are first 
sawed or cleaved into sections, and then cut and polished by the 
special machinery that has superseded manual operations. 
Diamond-eutting, Mr. Price tells us, is one of the oldest of the 
abrasive processes, and yet mechanical methods were not applied 
to the art until recent years. The trade has been handed down 











Wlustrations by courtesy of “‘ Abrasive Industry’ 


“CLOSE-UP” OF DIAMOND SAW WITH WORK IN PLACE. 


The saw runs from 2200 to 2400 revolutions per minute, and the 
process takes from a day to a week, or over a month. 











from generation to generation, and the advancement of mechan- 
ical equipment in the industry has been slow. The two most 
important recent developments have been, first, the invention 
of the diamond saw, and second, a practical mechanical device 
for cutting diamond facets. He writes: 


“Until a half century ago, the cutting of diamonds for sale in 
this country was carried on almost entirely in Holland and 
Belgium, and to a slight extent in England. However, since the 
United States is the largest diamond-buying nation in the world, 
it is only natural that the cutting industry would be developed 
here, and its expansion in recent years has been phenomenal. 
Approximately 90 per cent. of the country’s diamond-cutting 
shops are located in New York, within four city blocks in the 
heart of the downtown business section. Here also is located 
the diamond dealing center of the United States, the most 
unique feature of which is the diamond curb market at the corner 
of John and Nassau streets. 

**As received by the diamond-eutter, the stones usually are 
octahedral in shape, and the process involved in preparing them 
for the market consists either in cleaving or sawing them into 
workable shapes and then cutting each stone round and shaping 
the facets. There are exceptions, however, in the case of par- 
ticular stones that lend themselves to cutting into fancy shapes. 
The uncut diamonds first are inspected carefully to determine 
weight, flaws and cleavage planes. In the majority of cases 
the stone is sawed, and in that event it is marked with ink to 
guide the operator. A certain percentage of diamonds, however, 
never are sawed or cleaved, going direct to the cutter and 
polisher. 

“The stone is set in a metal container termed a dop with a 
matrix of lead or plaster. It is located for sawing according to 


its grain, the machine being provided with suitable adjustments 





to enable the operator to set the stone at the desired angle. 


The 
wheel or so-called saw is phosphor bronze, ranging from 0.0025 
to 0.007-inch in thickness and is approximately 4 inches in 
diameter. The saw is operated at speeds from 2200 to 2409 
revolutions per minute, according to the quality of the stone. 
The sawing process on a one-carat stone takes about a day. 
Sometimes large stones remain in the machine from a week 


to a month. In some of the shops in this country 100 of these 
machines are in operation. 

“The phosphor bronze saws are impregnated with a mixture 
of olive oil and diamond. dust which imparts the necessary 
abrasive qualities. Occasionally as many as six stones, weighing 
one carat each, can be cut with one saw. Phosphor bronze is 
used because it makes a rigid saw sufficiently porous to hold 
the abrasive mixture. 

“While the sawing process is used extensively in cutting a 
rough stone into two or more sections, the cleaving of diamonds 
is by no means a forgotten art. In fact, a certain amount 
of cleaving must be carried on in every diamond shop. To 
cleave a diamond ¢alls for the exercise of extreme skill and rare 
judgment. The operation consists of cementing the stone in a 
depression in the end of a wood handle, while another diamond 
is used to cut a groove at the desired point of cleavage. Then 
by inserting a cutting tool, which resembles a dull knife, the 
stone is broken into two sections by a sharp hammer blow.” 


After the rough stones have been reduced to the desired sizes 
they are ready for cutting, which is done by rubbing one against 
another. One is revolved at 1000 to 1200 revolutions a minute 
while the other, on the end of a handle, is manipulated so that 
the wear on both stones is approximately equal. From one- 
half to one hour is consumed in cutting a one-carat diamond. 





HOW GERMS GET USED TO ANTISEPTICS 


ARY YOUR ANTISEPTICS; otherwise the disease 

germs will get used to them. The distinguished French 

physician’ and bacteriologist, Charles Richet, has re- 
eently laid before the French Academy of Sciences a note on 
researches made by him, together with Henry Cardot, on ae- 
quired characteristics and heredity in microbes. He experi- 
mented, among other things, on the influence of antiseptics, to 
determine especially whether bacteria may acquire immunity 
to toxic substances in the same manner that the higher animals 
do. His studies have been especially concerned with the bac- 
teria of milk for the reason that these are readily cultivated, 
reproduce rapidly and possess properties which make it easy to 
estimate their activity by observing their power to produce 
lactic acid. Says the Comptes Rendus of the academy in part: 


“It was found that the bacteria are sensitive to extremely 
small doses of poison, but, that, on the other hand, they rapidly 
become accustomed to the toxic medium and flourish well 
therein, altho bacteria not thus accustomed quickly perish. By 
multiplying and varying their experiments Richet and Cardot 
found that the immunity thus produced bore a definite relation 
to the quantity of the poisonous sibstanece. This immunity is 
not produced when the poison is bichloride of mereury—on the 
contrary, the bacteria appear to be less resistant. 

“The immunity is specfic; for instance, bacteria accustomed 
to sulphate of thallium become immune to this substance alone 
and not to other poisons. The acquired immunity persists; 
that is, when a race of bacteria which has become accustomed 
to thallium sulphate is afterwards cultivated in a normal medium, 
it retains its-immunity for a varying length of time. If the 
immunity was acquired by months of contact with the poisonous 
substance, it persists longer than if it is the result of only a few 
days’ habituation to the poison. In other words, the acquired 
immunity is only temporary. 

“The immunity does not appear gradually, but abruptly. 
Furthermore, it does not appear to strengthen the general vigor; 
on the contrary, microbes which have been rendered immune 
appear to be particularly feeble in other respects. At the same 
time their fermentative capacity is enhanced, developing as the 
concentration of the poison increases. On the other hand, their 
fertility is diminished. 
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IMPROVED DIAMOND-CUTTING MACHINES OPERATED BY GIRLS IN A NEW YORK DIAMOND-CUTTING SHOP. 








“The results of these researches are peculiarly interesting to 
the surgeon, indicating that as soon as the microbes which infect 
a wound have become accustomed and, therefore, immune to a 
given antiseptic, the latter should be changed for one of differ- 
ent character. It is strongly recommended by Richet that there 
should always be an alternation of antiseptics in the treatment 
of wounds.” 





MEDICAL SCIENCE PROLONGING LIFE 


HE SAVING OF LIFE, especially that of children, 

is beginning to show in the statistical tables. Great 

Britain’s population has increased 13 million in the 
past fifty years, yet the annual deaths are less by 50,000 than 
in 1871. The average life in that country is 11% years longer 
than it was fifty years ago. ‘‘The achievements of the past,” 
says an editorial writer on this subject in The Nation’s Health 
(Washington) ‘‘raise bright hopes for the future.”’ It is esti- 
mated that by the end of the present century the average life 
of a Briton will be six years longer than it is now. We read: 


“In the deeade 1871-1880 the expectation of life in Great 
Britain was 41.0 years. In the decade 1911-1920 it was 51.5. 
In other words, the average life span has increased eleven and a 
half years in half a century. This inerease in the average life 
span is due to the years saved in the younger and more produc- 
tive decades and may be accounted for by the reduction of 
typhoid and the water-borne diseases, the elimination of typhus, 
and the more general improvement of the environment, par- 
ticularly that of childhood. In spite of the fact that the popu- 
lation of Great Britain is 13,000,000 gréater than it was in 1871, 
there are 50,000 less deaths per annum. In 1854 the death- 
rate was 37.2 per one thousand; in 1920 it was 12.4 per thou- 
sand. 

“The increasing expectancy in the past is explained in part 
by the fact that in Great Britain the average number of deaths 
per annum from typhoid fever in the period 1871-1880 was 
7,800, while in 1920 it was 537; in 1870 the scarlet fever 
deaths were about 30,000, in 1920 about 1,000; while in the 
past decade the annual number of deaths from pulmonary 
tuberculosis has fallen about 6,000. Among the communicable 
diseases, measles, whooping-cough, influenza, poliomyelitis, and 
cerebrospinal meningitis still require the evolution of adequate 
control measures. The campaign against venereal diseases is 
bearing fruit and will undoubtedly do much to increase the 
average length of life in the middle-age periods, as will also the 
movement for the control of cancer. Industrial medicine, mental 
hygiene, and the maternity and child-welfare work will cause a 
continuous diminution in the mortality rates, while an increase 
of medical knowledge will do much to decrease the death-rate 
from the so-called constitutional diseases. 

“Thus the achievements of the past raise bright hopes for the 
future. The health idea is becoming the universal custom of 
life—a custom based on knowledge which is becoming widely 
diffused throughout the general public.” 


DO MOUNTAINS FLOAT? 


UBIC YARD FOR CUBIC YARD, mountains weigh 
less, not more, than the valleys. The mountains are 
held up by the lighter material of the earth’s crust flow- 
ing under them. This has been proved, we are told in Science 
News Bulletin (Washington), by researches conducted by the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, under the direction of Dr. 
William Bowie and Prof. John F. Hayford. It has been found 
that the earth's crust is about sixty miles in thickness and near 
that depth, probably below, the material of the earth yields or 
flows under great pressures when these act for long times. The 
crust floats on this yielding material» 
with the base of each at a depth of sixty miles below sea-level, 
and the area of the bases of the blocks were the same and as 
large as “100 miles square, these blocks would weigh the same. 
The writer says: 


If it were cut into blocks 


““By means of observations made by the Coast Survey, the 
weight of these blocks have been found to be approximately 
equal. This result had been suspected for decades, but Drs. 
Bowie and Hayford have proved it. 

“Geological science will be profoundly changed by this dis- 
covery, for now we know the mountain masses are due to the 
presence of lighter material in the earth’s crust under them, and 
that the ocean bottoms are low because the material under them 
is denser or heavier than the average. 

“*Dr. Bowie concludes that there is no tendency for the moun- 
tain masses to break down through the earth’s crust, as they are 
not extra loads. They are like the portions of icebergs pro- 
jecting out of the water which are held up by the ice below or 
in the water. The iceberg floats and so does the mountain. 

“*Dr. Bowie also holds that, as mountain systems are in areas 
which were once very low, mountains are caused by a swelling of 
the material in the earth’s crust under them. A lessening of 
the density of three per cent in a column sixty miles long will 
elevate the area about 9000 feet. Such a change in density, 
due to physical or chemical changes, is within reasonable 
limits. 

‘*As the mountains, plateaus, valleys, and the ocean areas are 
in equilibrium, there must have been a transference of material 
from the column of the earth’s crust under an area where sedi- 
ments are deposited, back to the area from which the material 
was eroded by water and wind. 

**Dr. Bowie states that, as material is eroded from a mountain 
area, the new material pushed in at the bottom will tend to 
keep the average elevation of the mountain system approxi- 
mately constant. When material is pushed into the column 
under a mountain system to counter-balance the eroded matter, 
every particle of the column is carried upward into a colder zone. 
Under areas of heavy sedimenta‘ion, the material of the earth’s 
crust is pushed down into hotter regions. A piece of material 
may thus be raised up or carried down as much as six miles and, 
at times, more. The great changes in temperature are probably 
the cause of the uplift in an area of sedimentation, and of the 
sinking of the surface where erosion has been great.” 
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GROWING-PAINS OF OUR LITERATURE 


a shock to see how recently literature has thrown off its 

disguises. It is only the youngest of our publishers who, 
even now, dare tear aside the veils woven by one of the leaders of 
our magazine family. The settled habit of our periodical 
literature has been to depict life as it might be, not as it is. 
The influence The Century under 


Rew IS SO UNBLUSHING to-day that it gives one 


ending of every human life, even that of an evil-doer. I have 
carried with me for many a year an unforgetable hospital 
mémory of a priest, shadowed on a white screen as he shrived 
sémeé passing soul, while the whole ward watched in reverent 
silence and a few feeble hands made the sign of the cross. 

“The last moments of the criminal are dominated by un- 
willingness to talk and perhaps betray others, which is the 
best trait he has. When the placing 
of the white screen around his cot 





Richard Watson Gilder exerted on 
American fiction is shown by Mr. 
James L. Ford in his fascinating 
volume of reminiscences called 
“‘Forty-odd Years in the Literary 
Shop.”’ Without being anti-feminist 
Mr. Ford traces the matter back 
to the entrance of women into our 
literature, and her dominance as a 
reader. He refers especially to 
those who wrote under alliterative 
names, like Grace Greenwood, 
Jennie June, Fanny Fern or Sophie 
Sparkle, and devoted themselves 
chiefly to those homely domestic 
themes of chaste love and* domes- 
ticity that lie so near the feminine 
heart. The new order, he says, 
“developed many women writers 
and also thousands of readers of 
the same sex, to gain whose favor, 
and with it admission to the care- 
fully guarded Century pages, it 
was necessary to depict life not as 
it was, but as these readers would 
like to have it.” Mr. Ford is the 
wielder of a delightfully satirical 3 
pen, never in better form than in his 
latest book, where he makes a sur- 
vey of the various growing-pains 
suffered by the writers who are to- 
day of the elder generation: 


“One thing that can be said of 
Mr. Gilder is that he discouraged 
a certain false school of fiction then 
affected by many of us who were 
writing under the influence of Bret 
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AS OLIVER HERFORD SEES JAMES L. FORD, 


Whose book of reminiscences is club talk such as all 
New Yorkers will che:ish. 


tells him that the end is near, he 
turns his face to the whitewashed 
wall of the hospital and, like Beau- 
fort, ‘dies and makes no sign.’ The 
truth is we were undergoing a sort 
Of literary measles then, and I am 
glad to record the fact that, thanks 
largely to their treatment at the 
hands of Mr. Gilder, none of the 
eases proved fatal.” 


“One juvenile complaint,” caught, 
Mr. Ford thinks, from Mr. How- 
ells and Mr. James, was called 
“local color,”’ and produced a sort 
of rash of small details not worth 
mentioning.”’ But worse than this 
was ‘‘another complaint from which 
even adult writers suffered and 
which The Century encouraged in- 
stead of checking.”” It was “the 
dialect rash, that swept over the 
literary world with results that 
seem incredible to me now.” 


‘“*During its prevalence stories of 
the most pitiful nature found a 
ready market so long as they were 
spelt wrong and, as the vuigates of 
the various races of the earth be- 
came exhausted, fraudulent ones, 
the products of fertile minds, re- 
placed them. Straightway was our 
fiction enriched by Irishmen who 
said ‘be gobs’ and ‘be jabers,’ 
Englishmen who said, ‘h’I h’invite 
h’everybody,’ and Frenchmen who 
said, ‘zis’ and ‘zat.’ Some of these 
perversions have become perma- 
nently imbedded in our literature. 

‘* A still more distressing evil than 
this distortion of words, and one 
that can also be traced to the 
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Harte and of a certain side of Dick- 
ens. We could not imitate the re- 
markable story-tellixg gift of either of those men, but sentimen- 
tality and the idealization of criminals appealed to us strongly, and 
we wasted much time and talent in pathetic accounts of dying 
burglars, babbling of their mothers, and expiring with the heavenly 
forgiveness just in sight. We were also prone to become tearful 
over those noble women who had ‘erred’ or ‘gone wrong,’ as we 
delicately phrased it, and whose death-beds were crowned with a 
halo of repentance as their last thoughts turned heavenward. Not 
until much later in life did I realize the utter falsity of this 
maudlin school of fiction. The real burglar is never turned 
from his wicked ways by the innocent child who, awakened by 
his presence in her chamber on plunder bent, fires texts at him 
from her erib; nor does he ever refer to his mother except in 
terms of obloquy for having brought him into the world. As 
for the death-beds conjured from our callow brains they were 
pitifully lacking in the pathos and solemnity that mark the 


influence of the early eighties, 
is the habit of misrepresenting life in order to please our best- 
buying public. I never take up a novel dealing with any of the 
few phases of life that I know about without feeling certain that 
many pages of mendacity will challenge my intelligence, and 
that, too, through the medium of characters, scenes and situations 
employed many times before. I know full well that in the tale of 
municipal politics the young reformer will ‘go down to live 
among the poor’—a deed of perennial delight to the feminine 
soul—and become a standing menace to the corrupt ‘saloon 
politicians’ of the region; in the novel of Park Row the verdant 
reporter will be let loose to wander about the city at his own 
sweet will to secure ‘beats’ of fabulous importance and ‘show 
up’ iniquitous bankers and statesmen; and in the story of the 
theater the young débutante will score an astounding success 
on her first appearance. The last-named type of romance offers 
the widest opportunity to the fecund mind of the maker of 














ers. The heroine may in sudden and fortuitous emer- 

gency play the leading part that she has understudied and achieve 
geh signal triumph that the star falls upon her neck with cries 
of joy, declaring that the ingénue must in future play the chief 
rile. She may yield herself to the wicked manager and within 
six weeks find herself transformed by the magic alchemy of his 
qaft into a best-drawing star, or she may arouse a tempest of 
enthusiasm on the occasion of her first appearance by the in- 
gpired utterance of the line that has ushered more than one 
musical comedy queen into public view: ‘Here come the soldiers!’ 
“Through these preposterous tales many sanguine young 
people are lured from peaceful homes to worlds other than their 
own, there to meet the dis- 
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NO NOBEL PRIZE FOR AMERICAN PENS 
T= NOBEL PRIZE AWARD brings home to us that 





America has “‘no candidate whose merits can be seriously 
urged” for this honor. Thus the New York Tribune 
generalizes on our literary status in a paragraph that has a 
distinct bearing on our present literary trend. France, repre- 
sented by the author who renamed himself after his native 
country, Anatole France, has been chosen for the honor. 
Some consolation for being overlooked may be found in the fact 
that three times the peace 





illusionment that so often fol- 
lows on the heels of inexperi- 
ence. Some organization like 
the Sullivan clan will make 
short work of the callow re- 
former; the embryo molder 
of public opinion will be sent 
to report the bricklayers’ 
meeting and will soon learn 
that the practise of ‘getting 
something on somebody’ is 
frowned upon in reputable 
offices; and all that awaits the 
young actress in her attempt 
to ascend the ladder is a matter 
too painful for recital in these 
cheerful pages. 

“But The Century did much 
to foster another literary evil 
that was not interred with the 
bones of that magazine’s pros- 
perity, but is now more flagrant 
than ever. It is a school of 
fiction founded on that idiot’s 
pean, ‘God’s in His heaven; 
all’s right with the world,’ and 
representing life, not as it is, 
but as it should be. This 
school finds its chief expression 
in those ‘happy endings’ which 
are essential to a best-selling 
novel When a reader for a 
publishing house takes up a 
manuscript he turns at once 
to the last page and, if he finds 
that ‘Rosamond with her head 
buried on Reginald’s shoulder 
and the story of love, ever old, 
ever new, gladdening her ears, 








ANATOLE FRANCE. 


The new Nobel prize man is ‘‘at once Jovian in effect of omniscience 
and as arch and as lovable as Puck.” 


prize came to Americans and 
one each of the prizes in 
physics, chemistry and medi- 
cine. It is only the prize in 
literature that we have failed 
to capture, Taken in conjunc- 
tion with what comments have 
been passed on the three 
candidates, Anatole France, 
Thomas Hardy and Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, who have all 
seemed to have characteristics 
troublesome for a prize jury, 
The Tribune's reasons for our 
American failure throws an 
interesting light on contem- 
porary literature: 


“‘America never produced 
as many books as now, but 
not often have her letters been 
at a lower level. The older 
generation, imitating and 
transplanting the restrained 
British standards, did well— 
produced work well up to the 
original. Then came the fash- 
ion of imitating the European 
continent—Russia’s bare real- 
ism, France’s brittle smart- 
ness, and at times her deca- 
dent school; Germany’s senti- 
mental ponderosity, Austria’s 
nastiness, and so on. Not 
only was genuine native crea- 
tion chilled, but a war of taste 
was introduced at home. The 








found the rest and peace that 
had been so long denied her,’ 
he goes back to the beginning, confident that the story contains 
at least one element of success. 

“To this school of fiction we owe the brats of the Pollyanna 
type, together with many maudlin tales designed to make the 
reader feel benevolent without spending a cent. The best of 
these is ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’ which I confess to 
have read with moistened eyes, saying to myself as I reached 
the end, ‘if I had Rockefeller’s money, I would give that woman 
all our family washing.’ 

“This school of fiction is only great when measured by its con- 
sumption of paper, but it has not yet produced anything equal in 
quality to ‘Vanity Fair,’ ‘The Tale of Two Cities,’ ‘The Man 
Without a Country,’ or Alphonse Daudet’s ‘Siege of Berlin,’ not 
one of which had an ending calculated to please a publisher. . . . 

“The credit for being the originator of the ten-cent 
magazine has been claimed by three pioneers, S. S. McClure, 
Frank A. Munsey, and J. Brisben Walker, but I think it 
really belongs to Mr. Munsey. Certainly he struck the 
key-note of popular taste with remarkable accuracy and 
produced a publication that has found countless imitators. 
Born and reared in a Maine rural district, he began life 
as a telegraph operator and was still following that occupa- 
tion when his first stories were written. Meanwhile he was 
acquiring a knowledge of what the element, called by Mr. 
Lincoln ‘the plain people,’ really wanted, and it was with this 
knowledge in his head, some manuscript stories in his valise 
and a very slender capital in his purse, that he came to New 
York to enter upon his career.” 


_ the tumultuous times of Julian the Apostate. 


great body of Americans did 
not like the alien spirit of the young writers of professional 
literary competence, and rather than read them wallowed in 
the mawkish and artificial dregs of the English school. 

“‘Yet if on the strength of one book the Nobel Prize could be 
justly awarded there would be one American writer with strong 
claims to recognition—the late Henry Adams, author of that 
remarkable volume ‘The Education of Henry Adams,’” 


The Frenchman’s chances were said to be jeopardized by the 
fact of his Bolshevik principles, but then, says Isaac Goldberg 
in the Boston Transcript, ‘‘few lessons could better demonstrate 
the uselessness of mere labels than the comparative survey of the 
three men under review.” For— 

“All are pagans, all pursue beauty rather than religion, all 
are masters of their language; yet the differences that divide 
them begin at the very labels. D’Annunzio is egocentric; 
so is France, whose only worship is beauty, yet a beauty that 
D’Annunzio might reject for its connotations. The France 
most Americans know is the author of ‘Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard,’ a book used for instruction in the colleges. ‘Thais’ is 
not so used; nor ‘L’Isle des Pingouins.’ And thereby hangs 
more than one tale. France’s paganism is not Greek. As 
Julian Steele wrote some years ago in a fine article for The Book 
News Monthly, ‘The author, it is true, is not a pagan of the 
classical period who reposes in a serenity of soul that no great 
spiritual movement has perturbed. Rather does he belong to 
He is a pagan 
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haunted by the spirit of the Christian era. One who is pre- 
occupied with the divinity of a new dispensation, who is torn 
between conflicting emotions, and in turn rejects and accepts 
the new conditions.’ Your new pagan—I suppose he should be 
called neopaganist—differs from his prototype in that he has 
fought his way to his intellectual independence; in that he is so 
deeply conscious of it that he does not possess it entirely. He 
is in self-conscious opposition to a mode of life that he has 
rejected. Simple as it may seem, it yet needs to be said for the 
benefit of some of our young poets especially; one cannot to-day 
be Greek or primitively pagan. Too much water—and blood, 
more’s the pity—has flowed under the bridges for that.” 


That the entire world of letters will applaud the choice of 
France ‘“‘can hardly be doubted”’ thinks the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, continuing: 


“Not since Voltaire has the pen in France been wielded with 
such rapier-like finesse as is characteristic of M. France— 


properly Jacques Thi- 


early admiration for all but the poems, in which there is some. 
thing as eternal as human values may be.” 


In the New York Times Book Review, Mr. Herbert S. Gorman 
gives the following summary of France and his books. 


‘His irony, his humor, his insight are of that peculiarly indj- 
vidual order that permits no competition. The aura that sur. 
rounds his work belongs to him alone, and with the passing 
of Anatole France will go a personality possible only in Franee 
and yet not to be repeated even in that country. ; 

“The charm of his books lies principally in the conversation, 
Through the wise, witty, sardonic and tender conversation of 
his figures he outlines both plot and character. When a person- 
age in one of his books, such as the dog, Riquet, in ‘Monsieur’ 
Bergeret in Paris,’ possesses no tongue, Anatole France gravely 
sets down the creature’s thoughts. : 

“Tt is always a dangerous thing to recommend a selected list 
of a man’s books, but there are certain volumes by Anatole Franee 
which show indubitably 
why he is today the hon- 





bault—in cynic vein. 

“But the scope of this 
modern writer is far be- 
yond that of merely de- 
structive acidity. He has 
hearty humor in abun- 
dance as the immensely 
flavorful ‘Rotisserie de la 
Reine Pedaque’ irium- 
phantly testifies. He is 
a master of pathos, in 
‘Crainquebille,’ of deli- 
cious farce in ‘The Man 
Who Married a Dumb 
Wife,’ of sardonic ‘implica- 
tion in ‘Thais,’ of remorse- 
less learning in ‘Jeanne 
D’Are,’ of fantasy in ‘The 
Revolt of the Angels,’ and 
of the most variegated 
gifts in unique profusion 
in unclassifiable ‘Penguin 
Island.’ 

“He is at once Jovian 
in effeot of omniscience 
and as arch and as lovable 
as Puck. The Nobel Prize 
is a mere incident, tho a 
happy one. 

“The merits of Thomas 
Hardy, originally thought 
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“Pagans who pursue beauty rather than religion." 


ored recipient of the Nobel 
Prize. They are books 
that should be read by all 
lovers of good literature, 
and while the few listed 
here are purely personal 
choices, so high has the 
average of the writer been 
that the list cannot escape 
the virtue of including 
some of the wisest and 
wittiest books written in 
modern times. All these 
books may be secured in 
the excellent translations 
published by John Lane, 
the Bodley Head. And 
these books are ‘Jocaste 
et le Chat Maigre’ (‘Jo- 
easta and The Famished 
Cat’); ‘Le Crime de Syl- 
vestre Bonnard,’ ‘Bal- 
thasar,’ ‘Thais,’ ‘Les 
Opinions de Jerome Coign- 
ard,’ ‘Le Lys Rouge’ (‘The 
Red Lily’); ‘Le Jardin 
d’Epicure’ (‘The Garden 
of Epicurus’); ‘L’Anneau 
d’Amethyste’ (‘The Ame- 
thyst Ring’); ‘Les Re- 


GABRIELLE D'’ANNUNZIO 








to have appealed to the 
Nobel jury, are not in 
the least shadowed by this year’s selection. With utterly dif- 
ferent claims, the Dorset novelist and poet is quite as deserv- 
ing of the tribute as is M. France. But artistically the two 
illustrious writers are not in the least competitors. 

“Neither by the utmost stretch of versatility is capable of 
encroaching on the provinces of the other. Mr. Hardy’s can- 
didacy is as authentic as it ever was.” 


It is a curious fact, pointed out in Mr. Goldberg’s article, that 
@ prize argument “will revolve about questions not germane 
to fine letters at all.”” Thus, writing before the award was made, 
Mr. Goldberg observed: 


“Unfortunately partizan politics will raise their venomous 
heads and D’Annunzio the poet, let us say, will be confused with 
the megalomaniac who vented his imperialistic ecstasies upon 
Fiume. And yet, even inside of Italy—as long as we have 
started with the Italian—there will doubtless arise much op- 
position to the famous name that has for years so unjustly ob- 
secured the rest of the peninsula’s letters. ... D’Annunzio, 
then, has colored an era with his egocentric hedonism. I would 
not call him immoral, for he breaks no code that he has recog- 
nized. He is no coward; he has the courage of his conceit; 
it is easy, in the light of his personality and of the events in which 
he has figured, to confuse his art with his life. Yet that is 
exactly his view of things—life and art are a whole. That he 
has glorified himself is undeniable; that he has communicated 
more than that self is less certain, but tenable. Speaking only 
for one man, I will say that who loves D’Annunzio at twenty, 
at thirty will suspect him, and at thirty-five will wonder at the 


voltes des Anges’ (‘The 
Revolt of the Angels’); 
‘L’Isle des Pingouins’ (‘Penguin Island’), and ‘The Gods 
Are Athirst.’”’ 





“LET US ALL SING THE LAST VERSE” 


O MANY COMPLAINTS have been raised against the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner” as a national anthem that a new 
suggestion for its use is always welcome. A writer to 

the New York Herald points out that the last verse of the hymn, 
rather than the first, expresses American feeling and is the one 
that ought to be sung. Few who are able to repeat any words 
of the national hymn get beyond the first verse, which merely 
pictures a scene and does not touch our emotion until the 
refrain is reached. The last verse, as the writer Helen Elmira 
Waite, points out, is ‘‘filled with the purest of joy and thanks- 
giving to Him who ‘made and preserved us a nation.” 
Oh, thus be it ever when free men shall stand 
Between their lov'd home and wild war's desolation; 
Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav'n-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: ‘In God is our trust!’ 


And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave, 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


“What are the men gathered at Washington to-day doing if 
not standing ‘between their loved homes and wild war's desola- 
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*” And is it only on battlefields that we can conquer? 
"ie we to forget to give praise to that Power which made and 
us a nation and gave peace and victory to that nation? 
oi what of our motto? Is that to go into the discard?” 





MAKING A TARGET OF THE AUDIENCE 


HE AUDIENCE got the surprize of its life, doubtless, 

when the actor, instead of bowing to the eggs and 

vegetables coming his way, hurled them back at its 
ownhead. This is one unlooked for achievément of the Futurist 
Marinetti, who, acting on impulse, must have achieved a drama 
funnier than anything he put on the stage. Times have changed 
some from Sir Henry Irving’s day, who was wont to bow low and 
acknowledge himself ‘‘the publiec’s humble servant.”” Humility 
has never characterized Marinetti, and something of the nature 
ofa new motive in the amenities of public assemblies seems to 
have been his latest achievement. According to dispatches from 
Rome in the London Times, Marinetti has been giving a ‘‘Sur- 
prize Theater’’ in Rome at the Salone Margherita, a well-known 
music hall, and the prices were quintupled for the occasion. 
What went on shows how good an advertiser the Futurist can be: 


“When Marinetti appeared, looking like a guardsman or a 
maitre d’hdtel, he immediately began to advertise his own wares. 
The dancing hall he was starting in Rome was magnificent, his 
book on the war was the only one worth reading, and he and his 
empany were unequaled. In the shouts that greeted him he 
was understood to be apologizing for wearing evening dress, 
which he wore out of respect for the café-concert, ‘the only 
respectable thing in this life.’ Then he retired, and the pro- 
gram began. 

“Cangiullo, the Futurist poet, appeared in an upper box and 
conducted an orchestra which was installed in a lower box on 
the other side of the hall, while a man with a cornet did his best 
in the gallery at the back of the building. The first surprize! 

“The Teatro itself consisted of a series of little scenes, each 
lasting less than a minute. The scenery-was Futurist, but of a 
period that we in England had thought was long since past; 
the make-up would have shamed a parish concert; and the 
seenes themselves have to be described to be appreciated at their 
ral value. Few of them could be understood because the 
showers of beans, potatoes, tomatoes, and apples often drove 
the actors off the stage in the middle of a scene, but those that 
could be followed were not very inspiring. For example, a man 
comes on the stage and accuses his wife of having a lover. She 
denies it, but he insists, and at last she bursts into tears and 
cries out ‘Tell me at least who it is... Whereupon the husband 
points to his reflection in the mirror. This is one of the scenes. 

“Again, we see a man in bed on the stage. The doctor comes 
inand pronounces life extinct. The widow by the bedside turns 
her back to the audience and shows a huge placard, ‘To Let,’ 
hanging from her shoulders. This is another of the scenes. 
The curtain goes up again and we see one man shoot his rival. 
The wounded man gasps ‘Ah!’, the doctor examines him and 
says ‘Eh’ in a hopeless voice, the wife weeps ‘Ih!’, a priest says 
‘Oh!’ in reproach to the murderer, and the neighbors shout 
‘Ugh!’ at him—the five vowels of the alphabet. 

“And again, we see a man approach a servant girl. ‘Is your 
master in?’ he asks, and the servant replies, ‘No.’ ‘Good, I 
will come back later,’ says the visitor, and goes off. The master 
then comes across the stage and a moment afterwards the visitor 
returns. ‘Is your master in?’ he asks again, and the servant 
says ‘Yes.’ ‘Good,’ says the visitor, ‘I will come back later, 
for I only want to see your master if he is neither in nor out.’ 

“Such are the scenes that go to the making of Marinetti’s 
Teatro della Sorpresa. Small wonder that the audience grew so 
furious that towards the end the actors could hardly be per- 
suaded to come on the stage at all. Marinetti himself, who 
fought well for Italy during the war, supported the bombardment 
almost without flinching, although he was hit on the head several 
times by apples and tomatoes, and his dress-shirt was spotted, 
With tomato juice, but the company was not quite so brave. 
When Futurist artists came on the stage carrying paintings they 
had achieved they used their masterpieces quite frankly as 


“At one time when the curtain was down a member of the 
audience dashed on to the stage to fill his pockets with am- 
munition that was lying there, but one of the younger Futurists 
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saw him and pursued him, giving him a mighty kick as he jumped 
into the nearest box, and thereafter the audience was definitely 
hostile. A vase, several saucers, and five and ten centesimi 
pieces were hurled at the actors, and the leading lady received 
a severe blow over the eye from an unripe tomato. The occu- 
pants of the orchestra stalls suffered considerably from tomato 
juice and beans. And the performance came to a premature 
end when the actors themselves began to hurl vegetables and 
fruit back at the audience. 

“After the theater had closed Marinetti was badly handled 
by the mob in the street because he refused to return their 
money, and he had to be rescued by troops. He had certainly 
succeeded in arousing the crowd, but it is doubtful if anybody 
drew any profit from the performance except Marinetti himself, 
who obviously understands the art of advertising.” 





ABOLISHING COLLEGE EXAMS 


NEW TERROR may await the fearsome student instead 
of the bed of roses that the removal of the examination 
test promises. Just what the Wharton School of the 

University of Pennsylvania may propose as a substitute for the 
“‘mid-years” and “finals” that they have announced abolished 
will be awaited with interest by academic authorities all over the 
country. ‘‘Examinations were introduced, not for the purpose 
of instruction,” says:thé Boston Daily Globe, “‘but to drive the 
worst laggards out of town,” and “the device has attained a 
certain moderate success.”” Thus: 


“‘Biennially a batch of exceptionally stupid youths is ejected 
from the lower classes. But it is amazing to what an extent the 
examinations have failed to get rid of many who have no intel- 
leetual right to share in the benefits of educational foundations. 

“The system inevitably tends to encourage the student to 
give back to the examiner what the examiner wants. The word 
is passed around that a certain professor is ‘hipped’ on this or 
that point, and the student in his hour of trial frames his answers 
to suit the man who reads the papers. 

“Oral instruction is a poor way in which to impart facts, for 
facts may be acquired much better from books. The lecturer, 
when successful, stimulates the minds of those who sit in front 
of him. But if students are worrying at an impending examina- 
tion, instead of thinking about the subject, it is difficult for any 
teacher, however brilliant, to set their minds in motion. 

“‘The examination system has no more friends than has a 
detective bureau. That is what it really is, a device to entrap the 
unworthy. To those students who hunger and thirst after knowl- 
edge it contributes nothing. 

‘‘A very large proportion of the academic authorities are ready 
to drop the examination, if only they can be shown some means 
by which the college can be protected from permanent occupa- 
tion by the barbarians. There is rejoicing on professors’ row at 
the bold step taken by the Wharton School. At the same time 
there is much curiosity as to what a faculty does after it slams 
the door on examinations.” 


It is a patent fact that for a number of years the worth of 
examinations has been “doubted by many educational specialists, 
by parents, and by students who are in a position to understand 
just how little an examiner can tell concerning the attainments 
of the examined.’ Historically considered, the argument in 
favor of examinations has its weaknesses, as this writer proceeds 


to show: 


‘The intellectual life managed to carry on for many centuries 
before examinations were invented. Teaching was highly 
successful in ancient Greece, altho the instructors simply 
lectured to such searchers after knowledge as appeared. If a 
student found the course beyond his depth he stopt attending 
and went home. The Greeks had also a certain advantage in that 
their centers of education were not obliged to attempt to make 
scholars out of students who were there for non-scholarly reasons. 

“The Greek cities saved their learned men a lot of complica- 
tions by taking over the conduct of athletics. The runner in the 
Marathon competed, not fdr the famous school which met under 
the shadow of the Acropolis, but for his city. And in Greece a 
university education was not considered of importance for a 
bond salesman.” 
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ASIA WATCHING CHRISTIANITY AT THE CONFERENCE 


ESTERN NATIONS can not go on forever preaching 
Christ as individuals and acting the devil as States, 
plainly says Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick as he returns 
from a tour of the Orient convinced that if the Washington Con- 
ference should have a constructive result it would be the greatest 
piece of Christian propaganda that ever stirred the heart of the 
Far East. Forty millions of 





“is for rising tides of moral and spiritual life. No hope awaits 
China apart from an access of intelligent, public-spirited charac. 
ter.” How acutely this is necessary Dr. Fosdick shows when he 
recites that it is still the custom to bind women’s feet, that igno- 
rance is so wide-spread that only 5 per cent. of the people can read 
and write, and that lack of communication makes famines more 

terrible and the growth of 





people in the United States 
*‘eall themselves by the name 
of the Prince of Peace,” and the 
Chinese and Japanese are said 
to be watching, with mingled 
suspicion and hope, to see how 
closely these millions live up to 
the ideals they profess, to see 
whether Christian America is 
really in earnest in its move to 
bring peace to the world. 
“Deep in the heart of the Far 
East when she thinks of the 
West is an ancient word that 
was our Master’s, too. ‘Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles? Therefore 
by their fruits ye shall know 
them.’”’ 

And Asia is ready, too, for 
the message if the Conference 
makes good, Dr. Fosdick be- 
lieves. China’s greatest need 
to-day is “‘intelligently directed 
moral power,” reports this 
observer, and his constructive 
criticism of a country torn by 
internecine strife and preyed 
upon by “foreign devils” comes 
appropriately at the hour when 
China is trying to elbow herself 
to a secure position among the 





national public spirit almost 
impossible. Inhabitants of 
villages within seventy miles 
of Peking actually had not 
heard of the founding of the 
republic. As for the ancient 
faiths, ‘‘they are not saving 
China. They are not offering 
any hope of saving China.” 
Buddhism has degenerated un- 
til it is ‘‘hopelessly corrupt.” 
The plain fact is, we are told, 
that the great mass of popular 
religion in China is a religion of 
fear—fear of the demon, and— 





**Everywhere in China, from 
pathetic little joss houses down 
side streets, where the vehe- 
ment beating of witch-doctor’s 
drums can be heard all day, to 
Chinese supposed to be touched 
by Western influences, but 
who in times of crisis go back 

- to the fear of demons, you find 
the center of the religion of 
China in the dread of the 
spiritual world. 

“‘Now, from these old re 
ligions—Taoism with its magie 
and necromancy,. Buddhism 
with its reincarnations, endless 
heavens and hells, and its utter 
lack of a social gospel, Con- 
fucianism, for all its nobility, 
associated with a bygone social 





sovereign nations of the world. 
Her political sicknesses and her 
economic distress are bad 
enough, but, beneath them all, 
said David Yiu, head of the 
Chinese Y. M. C. A., to the 
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A PETITION 100 YARDS LONG TO END WAR. 


Mme. Kaji Yajima, a Chris ian and the foremost woman educator 
in Japan, come: io the Washington Conference with an appeal signed 
by 10,000 of her countrywomen. 


order—the best of young China 
is turning away. And the 
future belongs to young China. 
Up from the schools, out of 
homes often uninfluential and 
obscure, filled with the ferment 
of new ideas, passionate for a 











Western preacher, is “‘some- 

thing deeper still—our moral and religious lack.” The old 
religions are fallen props; official corruption, ‘‘squeeze,” or 
graft, as we term it in this country, are so common as to be 
recognized institutions, and the country appears to be otherwise 
morally decrepit. Yet the labors of the missionaries and their 
converts afford such hopeful contrast where they have touched 
upon the fringes of the great Asiatic morass that the New York 
Presbyterian minister is convinced that all missionary efforts are 
fully worth while and will be evidenced one day in a stronger 
and happier people. 

“There is no race on earth potentially greater,” be says in a 
sermon published in The Christian Century (undenominational) ; 
“nor is there any hope of a settled Orient or a peaceful world 
except in a strong and self-controlled China.” Her ery to-day 


great nation, comes young 
China. And young China does need the moral power, the social 
passion, the undiscourageable faith in God, the transforming 
spirit of Jesus Christ.” 


The great believers in China, we are told, are those foreigners 
who know her best—the missionaries. They have already wit- 
nessed changes ‘‘so immense and salutary; they believe so deeply 
in the elemental greatness of the Chinese people; they have seen 
such luminous examples of transformed persons and transformed 
communities, that, like Paul of Ephesus, they feel the very 
obstacles are hopeful.” Similar evidences of fulfilment are to be 
seen in Japan, tho, we are told, 

“‘ At first one is tempted to claim that there has not been time to 


prove whether Christian missions are worth while. It was 1859 
when the first Protestant missionaries landed in Japan. As late 
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Christian faith. It was not until 1880 that the Japanese New 
Testament first was published. It was 1889 before the constitu- 
tion was promulgated that gave religious liberty to the Japanese. 
We have had only a few years in which we could prove whether 
Christian missions were worth while. To-day twenty-two mem- 
bers of the imperial Japanese Parliament are Christians. Of the 
six men who were closest to the Crown Prince on his trip around 
the world, three were Christians. It was a Christian, I am told, 
who wrote those fine, forward-looking speeches for him. From 
1859 to 1872 only ten Japanese were baptized in the whole 
Empire. Now, just fifty years later, we have a Protestant Chris- 
tian Church of 135,000 members and a million adherents. 

“One of the most encouraging facts in the Christian movement 
in the Far East is this, that the native churches there with in- 
creasing self-consciousness and power are looking toward the 
day when they can throw over the necessity of foreign mission- 
aries. . . . So foreign missionaries are making themselves useless 
as soon as possible by building up a self controlled and self-support- 
ing nativechurch. All the native Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches in Japan are entirely self-supporting now. The Method- 
ist native churches in Japan are raising two-thirds of their own 
maintenance. There are three hundred and fifty-eight Christian 
congregations in Japan now that are entirely self-supporting; 
four hundred and sixty-six more that are partly so. Still we 
must support the foreign missionaries, must help finance the 
forward movements of the Church into unoccupied areas, but 
sooner or later the day will come when the Christian Church in 
Japan and the Christian Church in China will take their stand 
beside us, not dependent, but independent, brothers in the tasks 
of the kingdom.” 





RUSSIA’S NEW RELIGION 


OMMUNISM AS A RELIGION may sound to some like 
C a contradiction in terms; yet we are told that if we would 
correctly understand the position of Communism in re- 
gard to Russian life and the internal and external policy of the 
Soviet Government, it is necessary to see Communism in its 
true light as a new religion, the State religion of Russia. The 
new creed, which is now said to be religious as well as political, 
stands in the same relation to Russia as Christianity did to the 
Roman Empire under Constantine the Great, and unless this is 
realized, writes Walter Duranty in The Outlook (London), no 
accurate appreciation of the Russian problem is possible. Mr. 
Duranty is a newspaper correspondent credited with much 
experience in European affairs. His duties have recently carried 
him again into Russia, where he traveled thousands of miles 
into the interior and talked with all classes of the native popula- 
tion. Now, he finds, Communism is the accepted doetrine of the 
Russian State, just as Constantine made Christiawity the ac- 
cepted doctrine of the Roman Empire To show how truly this 
is the case, the writer cites the statement of Lunaeharsky, the 
Soviet Minister of Education, that Communist teaching would 
form a part of the Russian scheme of instruction, from elementary 
schools to the universities. A change similar to that which oc- 
curred in the Roman Empire under Constantine is occurring in 
Russia. Communism “‘is being, as it were, absorbed into the 
body politic of Russia, and can not escape the inevitable law 
that the whole is greater than the part.” Moreover: 


“Its influence is still tremendous, and will remain so, but it is 
no longer unique and paramount. Henceforth, despite revivals 
and reactions, its history will parallel that of the Christian Church 
after Constantine’s conversion. Only the Russian: process will 
take months and years, while that of Christianity took decades 
and centuries. It may be objected by some of the readers of The 
Outlook that I have formed an arbitrary conception! of Commu- 
nism and its relation to the national life of Russia, and that I am 
twisting the facts to suit this conception. This is not the case; 
my conception is not a far-fetched or arbitrary one, but, on the 
contrary, represents an element in the Russian problem which 
must be known and recognized if a solution of the equation is to 
be attained. 
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ee as 1872 all the prominent cross-roads of the Empire still bore the 
old edict boards, proclaiming death to every one accepting the 


‘Another objection may be that it is absurd to consider Com- 
munism as a religion at all, and nothing less than outrageous to 
compare it with Christianity. In answer to this, let me say that 
Communism is au fond an idealist doctrine whose purpose is the 
betterment of the moral and materiai conditions of human life. 
That Christianity, iargely owing to circumstances, rapidly tended 
to relinquish or ignore the material side and concentrated upon 
the moral, does not affect the soundness of the parallel as a 
whole. There is simply the difference that Christianity was 
mainly concerned with the idea of God and the next world, 
whereas Communism replaces this by the Utopian ideal of this 
world devoid of profiteers, where all men are brothers.” 





SPORTS AS A RELIGIOUS FACTOR 


VIDENCE OF WORLDLINESS is seen by some religious 
people in the crowded cricket fields and the generally 
great impetus received by sports in England since the 

war. What sport gains, the Church loses. But a writer who 
is able both to play and to preach reminds us of Charles Kings- 
ley’s suggestion that it would be difficult to cultivate piety with- 
out fresh air, and declares ‘‘it is the religion of healthy-mindedness 
that is going to save us from the perils of mere denominationalism 
and the futility of other-worldiness.” Several voices have 
chanted the dirge that the increasing love of athletics is “‘a symp- 
tom of that general abandon to the world which has been creep- 
ing on us for years,’ writes the Rev. F. Townley Lord in The 
Christian World (London), but he feels that ‘“‘we need not fear 
that to allow our young people to cultivate their skill in games is 
going to have an adverse effect upon the spiritual work of the 
churches.” It is true, we are told, that in England, where 
millions are unemployed, every arena devoted to sport is crowded 
to excess. The Albert Hall, in London, is filled for boxing; 
most tennis and golf clubs have a long waiting-list, and cricket 
matches always draw tremendous throngs. The enthusiasm 
hag spread to the churches, most of which have their athletic 
clubs. ‘We are all in it, inside the Church and outside,” says 
the writer; ‘‘we are all caught up in the prevailing enthusiasm 
for games.”’ Pessimists are, therefore, correct as to facts, but 
the writer disputes their interpretation. It should be realized, 
he declares, ‘‘that a definite attention to athletics is a sure mark 
of sanity in any generation.’’ In view of the increasing interest 
in sports in this country and generally all over the world, the 
views of the English writer may well be considered. He believes 
that: 


“If every Christian were a sportsman we should have a 
healthier atmosphere in all our churches. We should be less 
parochial in our outlook, and less given to that pettiness of mind 
which has so often hindered the work of God among the young. 


- Games, properly directed and controlled, have a ministry all their 


own. We have a suspicion that if the Hebrews had been an 
athletic nation our Lord would have chosen pointed illustrations 
from the field of play as well as from the field of corn. If the 
Pharisees had played cricket and imbibed its spirit they would 
have been saved much of our Lord's criticism. And the record 
of the early controversies of the Church would be better reading 
if there had been displayed a better sporting spirit between the 
various parties. Indeed, if we may say so with humility, those 
violent protagonists of the fourth and fifth centuries lacked 
both a sense of humor and a sense of proportion—both of which 
a healthy attention to games is calculated to supply. For games 
played in the proper way call for the expression of those quali- 
ties which, in higher sphere, go to the making of noble character. 

‘*We shall, therefore, make a mistake if we turn a frowning 
face to the world at play. To do that were to misrepresent 
completely the intention of our Master, who came to fill life full. 
This, indeed, is the misrepresentation which has been bequeathed 
to the present generation of Christians from the past. It is 
for the young men and maidens of our churches to show the 
world how the Christian can enjoy himself, how he can fill his 
lungs with pure air, how he can face defeat with a smile, how 
in the midst of manifold dangers he can preserve a purity and a 
pobility in all his relaxations, how he can sink his personal claims 








in the common claims of the team, how, in short, he can demon- 
strate the Christian virtue of Temperance in a world which is 
prone to extremes. Of course, there is a very real danger. It 
is the excess of sport, like the excess of anything, which supplies 
the main argument of the frowners. But the extremes to which 
many are carrying sport in this country are partly explained as 
the reaction from the years of war. This danger, we must see to 
it, must be remedied, ‘tho time has a way of correcting ex- 
eesses of this kind. . . . : 

“One of the greatest dangers in our popular English games in 
recent years has been the tendency to professionalize everything, 
i.e., to substitute for the real love of the game some motive of 
a commercial kind. Our large football clubs have developed 
into business concerns, and such a-state-of things does not en- 
courage true sportsmanship. We shall not alter this by whole- 
sale condemnation, but rather by encouraging active participa- 
tion in uplifting sports for the sake of the exercise involved. 
To get our boys and girls out into the open spaces, to guide them 
there along lines of noble comradeship, to fill them with respect 
for the body and its needs—this is surely to open up another 
channel along which the Gospel may flow into heart and mind.” 





PROTESTANTISM GROWING IN MEXICO 


ROTESTANTISM IS MAKING NOTABLE STRIDES 
P in Mexico, according to recent dispatches from that coun- 
try, where, in spite of ten years of. revolutionary travail, 
several denominations have managed to operate their missions 
and keep their churches open. From reports submitted to the 
tenth annual convention of the Baptist Church of Mexico, which 
met recently in Mexico City, it appears that all the churches of 
that denomination have become self-supporting, with a promise 
soon of becoming contributors to the extension work. Hereto- 
fore, we are told, the Mission Board of the United States has 
contributed liberally toward the establishment and maintenance 
of churches, schools and missionaries in Mexico; and now, with 
the native churches on a better footing, the money expended 
here may be devoted to evangelical work in remote places. 
The Mexican Mission Board of the Baptist Church has brought 
itself into close contact with the Indian population, according 
to a dispatch to the New York World, and has sought to have In- 
dian youths who are instructed in the faith go among their 
people to educate them. The mission’s success in this line of 
endeavor is reported to have been very encouraging, ‘‘not so 
much from a religious point of view, perhaps, as from a social 
standpoint.” It has developed in a general uplift work, and, 
aecording to the report, drunkenness and improper language 
have given place to personal pride in cleanliness and orderly 
and well-behaved conduct. Aside from missionaries, the organ- 
ization has many teachers and schools where the tenets of relig- 
ious and scholastic instruction, as understood from an American 
standpoint, are being inculeated among the people. Other 
Protestant denominations are no less forward-looking in their 
work, and, according to The World correspondent, 


“The Methodist Church is, perhaps, much more powerful than 
the Baptist in Mexico, having a fine hospital in Monterey and 
good schools in the principal cities. The Presbyterians also are 
growing in power, and for twenty years have maintained a high 
school and seminary in Mexico City, with minor schools in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The Congregationalists, too, are ob- 
taining a good footing; they are strongly entrenched in the 
nerthern part of Mexico, especially in the State of Chihuahua. 
The Episcopalians are likewise a factor in the work of Protestant- 
ism in Mexico. The Christian Scientists have a church in Mexico 
City, and the Adventists have a part in the Protestant movement. 

“There is a Baptist hospital in the City of Puebla, under the 
management of Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Conwell. It is entirely 
modern and is equipped with the best surgical instruments, appli- 
ances ahd apparatus, and has 100‘beds. Dr. Conwell is credited 
with performing fouir major operations a day. All operations, 
eare, attention, and medicines are free to the poor people, but a 
charge is made to those who can afford it: Dr. Conwell, who is 
fronr North Carolina, has been engaged in this work in Mexico 
for fifteen years. Mrs. Conwell was formerly an American 
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missionary in this country. Both speak Spanish fluently and. § 


are loved by the poor people. 
“In connection with the hospital there is a free training school 
for nurses.” 





CASTING OUT DEVILS 


ELIEF IN EVIL SPIRITS and demoniacal possession 
appears to be returning from the sacristy to the lecture 
room. A London alienist of repute boldly expresses his 

belief that certain cases of acute mania are due to diabolical in- 
fluence or possession. Recently Dr. Montague Lomax told a 
London conference of churchinen called to discuss spiritual 
healing that he had been consulted by a woman who, if not the 
victim of*some obsessing discarnate entity, baffled all medical 
explanation. ‘‘This is not a fashionable belief among men of 
science and psychologists to-day,”’ he admitted. ‘In most med- 
ical cireles it would be laughed out of court. Even some clergy- 
men, I am told, no longer believe in demoniacal possession, and 
regard Christ and his early followers as victims of delusion in 
this matter, a delusion which modern science has outgrown. 
None the less, I hold it firmly.” 

These are significant-words coming from a man of wide med- 
ical experience, observes The Church Times (London), aver- 
ring that it is becoming fairly evident that some, at least, of what 
the Victorians called superstitions are coming back. ‘‘ And they 
are not coming back surreptitiously, simply as instances of the 
incurable credulity of the human mind, but openly, and under the 
shelter of a newer science.’’ Advances in psychological knowledge, 
for instance, we are told, have shown the possibility of much that 
the nineteenth century derided. ‘‘Even the extreme Modernists 
now admit the healing miracles of our Lord and the Saints; an 
admission that would have caused the Victorian atheists and ag- 
nostics to shiver.”” That this would happen had always been 
predicted, and certain prophets had ‘‘advised us not to be 
alarmed, for the distress would surely pass. It was the Modern- 
ist who, like Modernists in all ages, became alarmed and said that 
the Faith must be adjusted to the new learning. So, in frantic 
fear lest the ship should sink under their feet, they threw over- 
board much; part of the cargo jettisoned being the belief in evil 
spirits and in demoniacal possession. That this was unquestion- 
ably superstition none of them doubted.’ Now, however, “the 
intellectual reign of terror instituted by scientific men of the 
previous generation has passed,” and— 


“It is not necessary to make a choice between science and 
religion. We. can believe, for example, in the existence of evil 
and malignant spirits, and be, at the same time, intelligent and 
up-to-date scholars. We must not, however, fall into the Mod- 
ernist mistake and believe each week that science has just said 
its last word. . . If we object to the assertion that science 
has proved: religion to be untrue, we must not seize on this 
utterance of Dr. Lomax and say that the exact opposite is the 
case. All we can say is that the advance of science in some 
directions at present, instead of making faith more difficult, 
seems to be'making it easier. 

“It does not follow that this will be continued. It is quite 
possible that an attack on religion may come from the psycho- 
logical side.; Modern theories of suggestion may be used to pro- 
vide an pletion of many spiritual experiences and to throw 
contempt of any supernatural interpretation. 
room for much patience and for the exercise of much faith. Things 
are not so simple as either the materialist or the spiritualist think. 


The controversy between Christianity and infidelity never ends, € 
At one time it is mainly on the field of 4 


tho its field changes. 
biology; at another, on that of historical criticism; in the future, 
perhaps, it be on that of psychology. We need not be 
alarmed. ‘‘Bheologians draw a distinction in their science be; 
tween what is of faith and what is theological opinion. Let, 
scientific men follow their example, and distinguish between what 
is certain anid what is merely scientific opinion. The root error 
of the Modernists is to confuse the two. And such confusions are 
upsetting to faith.” 


There will be 4 
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My little belie, you rightly spell 
happiness you wish us— 

The truest word we've ever heard 
For soup that’s just delicious! 


vena 
OUP 


C= CAMPBELL GOMPANY 

: ~ AMDEN,N.J., ee - 

A iece! — 
masterpiece : 


That is what you will pronounce Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup at the first delicious spoonful. The 
Campbell's zeal for Quality, the Campbell's nicety in 
preparation and blending, through more than half a 
century, tell in the delightful savor and invigorating 
richness of this famous soup. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


offers all the varied flavors and well-balanced food 
values of luscious red-ripe tomatoes, succulent Dutch 
cabbage, Chantenay carrots, choicest white and sweet 
potatoes, golden turnips, Country Gentleman corn, 
baby limas and dainty peas. Selected cereals, rich 
beef stock, herbs and spjces—thirty-two distinct 
ingredients—complete this tempting soup. 








12 cents a can 



































F our poets would but refrain from the 

borrowed glory of the “‘ Flanders field”’ 
phrase, now that one has given it immor- 
tality, verse like this would. have an almost 
perfect appeal. We are glad that this 
Transcript (Boston) writer remembers 
those left behind in France and gives so 


good a reason why their sleep should be 


undisturbed: 
THOSE WHO SLEEP IN FRANCE 
By Erix AcHoRN 


When all is dark, 
And Life's frail baubles tire, 
I turn again to take the pathway winding 


| 


Where brooding pines are touched by sunset fire; | 


Mid friends of yore, assured of finding 
A welcome warm that still will show 
No change from long ago, 
Tho all seems dark. 


And smiles again 
1 know will greet me there, 
The same—alas! the same in future never; 
For some met Fate amid the unbound air, 
Beneath the sea some sleep forever, 
And far in France on vale and hill 
The legion lie who will 
Not come again. 


Mid faces strange, 
Far from their home they lie; 
And shall we leave them there, nor have 
treasure, 
Those poor remains—not feel they still are nigh? 
Yes, leave them there! A higher measure 
Of justice bids them stedfast stand 
Forever in that land 
Of faces strange. 


to 


Their comrades gone, 
The armies are no more, 
They wait that those unborn may learn the 
story 
How men could die in days of yore. 
Take not their sole remaining glory! 
What boots a little empty clay? 
They yet shall mark the way 
When we are gone. 


Henceforth those dead 
No more are ours alone. 

They are the heritage of all the ages, 
Of all far quests and high desires known 
To yearning dreamers, poets, sages. 
Nor yours the right to bring them back, 

"Twas they that chose the track— 
Those more than dead. 


Leave them in peace, 
Break not their last, long post 
Where in the dark before the Paris portal 
They stemmed the tide and broke the Teuton 
boast 


Or where their blood will leap immortal 
In. poppy flame in Flanders’ fields, 
And valiant striving yields 
To dreamless peace. 


Here is a bit of college verse that is 
simple, sincere and gay. It is from an 
anthology called “The Poets of the Future, 
1920-21”’ (Stratford Company) and is a 
good augury. 


I WOULD GIVE GOLD 
By Stasu JasTrOw 


I'd give a bag of yellow gold 
To have the joy*the jongleurs hold. i 


When tired of work—oh, it is bliss 
To know the wonder of all this: 


| troubles 





— 





A jongleur at his languid rest 
Upon the earth's cool, flowing breast. 


And growing fresh with bergamot. 
A hillside sunlight-splashed and shot 


With little wild flowers, growing white. 
Oh, the jongleurs heart is light. 


A gentle, wandering, gypsy breeze 
Lingers in the apple tree , 


Trees that drip of argentine. 
Skylarks singing dip, caree) 


Among the clouds that wander by; 
Bluebirds, bits of the blue sky, 


Sit and flutter in the branches 
Starting flower-avalanches 


To the grass, green, smooth and tender 
Heaping it with sudden splendor. 


I'd give a bag of yellow gold 
To have the joy the jongleurs hold. 


When tired of work——oh, it is bliss 
To know the wonder of all this. 


THE salt spray drips from every line of | 


these verses which Punch, forgetting Irish 
and Washington Conferences, 
regales himself with, perhaps, after the 
manner of the old Greeks in their exile, to 
remind himself that he is still John Bull: 


THE FLYING-FISH SAILOR 
(Old Style) 
By C. F. 8. 


“The Western Ocean rolls and roars 
From Sandy Hook to Europe's shores, 
From Fastnet Light to Portland, Maine, 
And Newport News and back again, 
With Boston, Salem, Montreal, 
And plenty o' ports, both large and small, 
And them that like may keep ‘em all, 
Not me,”’ says the flying-fish sailor. 


“The Western Ocean roars and rolls 
With all its deeps and all its shoals, 
And many a thundering wintry gale 
And many a storm of rain and hail, 
And let who likes have sleet and snow, 
And driving fog and drifting floe, 
For South away and Eastward Ho! 

Is the road for the flying-fish sailor. 


“In Blackwall Dock a ship is moored, 

Her hatches on and her stores aboard; 

In Blackwall Dock she lies to-day, 

And she will sail when the morning's gray 

For Sundra Straits and Singapore, 

And Palembang and plenty more, 

And many a swarming Eastern shore 
That's known to the flying-fish sailor. 


“The girls they'll cry and the lads'll shout 

When the blooming tugboat warps her out; 

We'll drop the pilot off the Nore 

With fond farewells to take ashore 

To mothers, wives and sweethearts too 

Love to Sally and love to Sue— 

And that’s the last for a year or two 
You'll see of the flying-fish sailor. 


“We'll drop the tug and we'll bear away 
Down the Channel, across the Bay; 
The Western Isles we'll leave behind 
And make the Line with the good trade wind; 
We'll see the dolphins sport and play 
(And haul our yards ten times a day), 
While South’'ard still we beat our way, 
The way of the flying-fish sailor. 


Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 





“And, forty South when we have passed, 
Her easting down she runs at last 
Where the white whale swims in the far-South sea, 
And the brave West winds blow full and free: 
The good old winds they bluster and blow 
The same as they used to years ago, 
And the good old stars that well we know 
Look down on the flying-fish sailor. 





“The darned old hooker'll log sixteen, 
She'll ship it heavy and ship it green, 
She'll roll along with her lee-rail under, 
While the big seas break aboard like thunder: 
The pots and pans they'll carry away, 
And the cook go down on his knees and pray, 
But let the seas roar as they may, 

All's one to the flying-fish sailor. 


*‘ At Sydney next a call we'll pay 

And meet a pal on Circular Quay; 

We'll glance at Java Head also 

And Fuji’s crest of frozen snow; 

And slant-eyed girls in far Japan, 

Wun Lee, Wang Ho and little Yo San, 

With braided hair and twinkling fan, 
Will smile on a flying-fish sailor. 


“ And last of all the day'll come round 
When the blooming mudhook leaves the ground, 
And to old England we return, 
Our pockets filled with pay to burn, 
With a painted fan and an ivory comb 
From foreign towns beyond the foam, 
And a golden ring for the girl at home 
That waits for the flying-fish sailor.” 





TuHoseE familiar with the London stage 
will recognize the names here called and 
| relish this twentieth century revival of an 

old theatrical custom. A note preceding 

this in the London Spectator says it was 

written “‘to be recited as an epilog at the 

last performance of Lord Dunsany’s play 

of “If,” Saturday, October 29th. The 

name ealled in * L’Envoi’’ shows a courage 
| to jest even at a funeral. 


| A BALLADE OF THE LAST NIGHT 


By DuNSANY 


From where the turquoise rivers stray 
The caravans no longer go 
With camels by the mountain way: 
The track is all untrodden snow, 
| Where dawns unseen of travelers glow 
Above the precipices sheer. 
| Harwood has purchased Debureau: 
The Pass is closed on Shaldomir. 


| Miss Gladys Cooper long ago 

Left for her Playhouse. Welladay! 
Business, or Fate, would have it so. 

Miss Titheradge is gone this day. 
| Like poet's dreams they drift away. 
| Ainley in Kent will disappear 

And lightly with a niblick play. 
The Pass is closed on Shaldomir. 


The somber Ali turneth gay, 
And Winston leaner seems to grow; 
Binyon will sing some other lay; 
| And Caine has left, and Banks also. 
Sherbrook, no more Miralda’s foe, 
Goes hence, and we have only here 
The empty trappings of a show. 
The Pass is closed on Shaldomir. 


L'Envoi 
Trotzky! Or whosoe’er to-day 
Usurps the place of princes, hear! 
For good and all no man shall say— 
The Pass is closed on Shaldomir. 
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Cantilever 
Stores 
Cut this out for reference 
Akron—11 heum A 
Altoona—Bendheim's,11thAy 
Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros 
Atlanta—Cariton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 


Shoe Co 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The ——a Co. 
Denver—A. T. & Son 
Des Moines—W. 3% White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T .J Jackson, 41E.AdamsAv. 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northam on St. 
Elizabeth —Gigi's 8, 053 Elizabeth Ave 
Elmira—C. 
El ofan = Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschier Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—Nort ®. tad 
Fitchburg—Wm. Goodw: 
Fort Nhat & Habenicht 
Galveston—F ellman’s 
Grand poise —steroctansimer Co. 
Greenville, S. C.—Pollock 
Harrisburg—Orner' *. a4 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Prat ; 
Houston —Clay ton’ ‘s, ~™ Main St. 
Huntington, W. Va.—MecMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—1. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
acksonville—Golden's Bootery 

ity —Bennett’ a. 411 cC Saerat Av 

ohnstown 


‘Ciecies-Dheoer Bros. = 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co. 
302 Main St. 
Los cme! New Pantages 


L ouisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
McKeesport—W m. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & C 4 
Milw: aukee—Brouwer Shoe 
i 21 Eighth St., South 

Fy oteouia Merc. Co 
M oolle I el Best Shoe Store 
ontgome: 7c ag v> S apes Co 
M orristown —G. W. Mel 
Muncie— Miller's, 311 $ Watnut St. 
Nashville—J. A.’ Meadors & Sons 
Newark—807 Broad St. 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St. 
(2nd floor) 
New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—22 West 30th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oklahoma City—The Poot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard S 
>assaic— Kroll’ 8, 37 a Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Y oung 
*hiladelphia—1300 W. alnut ¢ St 
*ittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield —Fahey's, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
*ortland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkee psie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Raleigh—Walk-Over Boot Shop 
Reading—S. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va. —* Sycle, 
1 W. Broad 
Rechester--246 East Ave. 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
St. a Arcade Bidg., 
oO. 


Salt Lake City—W. >» Bros. Co. 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
aan nee The Mase +- ~o. 

n Francisco—Phelan Bid, Arcade 
San Jose—Hoff & Ka yser en : 
Santa Barbara—Smit ‘s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co 
Schenectady— Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreve ee 3 Shoe Co. 

‘elletier Co. 
Sioux Fal —The Bee Hive 
South Bend— Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The C nt 
Springfield, In ak W. Klaholt - 
Springfield, Mass. —aporpes & Wallace 
stamford—L. “te = Se 
Syracuse—136 
Tagome-— 
erre aute—Otto ornu 

? icemnacgty & Kork Co. ‘aa 

renton— oorhees & 

Troy—W. H. Frear & Co. _ 

Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 

» Wier et 

am— us W. Sons 
Washingto: - _- 
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our own Christmas Happiness 


HRISTMASTIME! 

thinking hard, carrying bundles, 

shopping eagerly, to give joy to others. 
The spirit of happiness is in the air! 


You are 


You can add to your own happi- 
ness and increase your shopping power 
by thinking now of your feet. Who 
has served you day in and day out, in 
all sorts of luck and weather, like 
your faithful, willing feet? Who might 
better be remembered now—and for 
your own comfort and happiness? 


In Cantilever Shoes, your feet would 
welcome arches flexible like their own. 
They would serve you better for being 
comfortably fitted. When you lace 
your Cantilevers snugly, you lace up 
the shank to just the degree of sup- 
port each one of your arches requires. 
This is another advantage of the flex- 
ible shank—it fits your arch. 


Your feet would rejoice to exercise 
all cheir muscles as they long to exer- 


cise them. Instead of foot-strain and 
all the troubles physicians ascribe to 
that, your circulation would improve, 
you wouldn’t tire so soon, and you 
would feel better, look better, for 
wearing shoes so much more comfort- 


able. 


Cantilever Shoes are good look- 
ing. Shall you remember your feet 
and increase your own happiness this 
Christmas? 


In times like these, can you think 
of any better gifts for some of your 
friends? Our dealers will furnish or- 
ders that you can attach to Christmas 
cards and slip into any size of enve- 
lopes. 


If no dealer listed at the left is near 
you, write to the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 1 Carlton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address of a 
nearby dealer and ah _ interesting 
booklet on shoes. 


antilever 
Shoe 
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when outlaws rode the roads of Merrie England, has 

cropped up, in an improved and far more lucrative 
form, in these contemporary United States. Brigands with guns 
hold up the mails, and nothing heretofore has seemed to stop them. 
They operate with equal facility in the heart of what we used to 
consider the Wild West, or in the wilds of the most populous 
districts of New York and Chicago. Last year the highwaymen 
took over $6,000,000, usually without getting themselves into 
any particular trouble, and 


H IGHWAY ROBBERY, common in the good old days 


——_——; 


“MARTIAL LAW” AGAINST RAILWAY BANDITS 


extent constituting a dangerous emergency, and demanding ex- 
treme measures.” As the Cleveland editor observes: 


Mail robberies in recent months have been bold, successful and 
frequent beyond all precedent. Toledo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Bayonne, N. J., and Detroit furnished astounding instances, 
In Illinois a few nights ago a gang of mail robbers staged a shock- 
ing attack on a train, getting little loot but showing complete 
contempt for law by dynamiting and burning a mail-car and 
fighting off attack for nearly an hour. On lower Broadway, in 
the heart of New York city, mail bandits recently helped them- 
selves to registered packages 
containing more than a mil- 





lately, 1,000 Marines, ‘“‘ex- 
pected to act as a little army eT TTA TDTRIRT LT ei 
to keep the mails from being J 
stolen at will,” have been 
_ supplied by the War Depart- 
ment, with instructions to 
“shoot to kill.” “‘The orders 
given by Secretary Denby to 
the Marines entrusted with 
guarding the mails read like a 
passage from a thriller,’’ ob- 
serves the Louisville Times, 
quoting a part of the Secre- 
tary’s order, which reads: 
‘“‘When our men go on guard 
over the mail, that mail must 
be delivered or there must be 
a Marine dead at the post of 
duty.” The editor observes: 


Getting the drop is the cru- 
cial thing in stories of banditry 
on the plains and in the cities. 
But getting the drop is not the 
deciding point when the Ma- 
rines are on guard. For the 
guards are instructed not to 
recognize the drop. They are 
to proceed to shoot, as soon as 
the robber shows his intentions. 
They are not to put up their 











MAIL ROBBERS, BEWARE ! 


lion dollars, and got away 
ia Te scot-free—as the mail robbers 
BY CRimINy, THESE usually do. Three postal super- 
MAI ROBBERIES HAVE intendents have now been sus- 

Gor TO STOP’ pended in consequence of that 
startling crime—as to which 
Postmaster-General Hays con- 
fesses himself uncertain 
‘‘whether it was an inside or 
outside job.” 

“When robbers haven’t any- 
thing else to do they amuse 
themselves by robbing the 
mails,”’ observes the Mil- 
waukee Leader. The same 
page of one New York news- 
paper (November 9), contains 
an account of the reorganiza- 
tion of the New York Post- 
Office Department, following 
the million-dollar robbery in 
the city, followed by the story 
of the looting of a New York 
Central train near Paxton, 
Illinois. Immediately follow- 
ing this story a dispatch from 
Minneapolis illustrates the ver- 
satility of the modern highway- 
—Knott in the Dallas News. man. “Three robbers,” it 
reads, ‘‘entered the Republic 








hands in any case. Their duty 
is to fire, regardless. 

Positive knowledge that the Marines will do exactly this should 
go a long way toward discouraging the nerviest of the bandits. 
Where two Marines are on guard, death for one or more of the 
robbers is a foregone conclusion. It will be suicidal for bandits 
to continue to operate. 

Possibly a few will be so desperate as to invite certain death. 
But in the main the bandit is not looking for translation. He is 
seeking easy money, not a bullet through the heart. Banditry 
should soon cease to be a popular sport in all cases where the rifle 
of the Marine is to be brought into play. 


Several Mexican editors, taking the cue from our own news- 
papers, coyly remind us of the time when America was consid- 
erably disturbed by banditry to the south of the border. None of 
the exploits of the Mexican bad men, they hint, measure up to 
the bold robberies lately carried off by American highway men in 
our two largest cities. The calling out of the Marines amounted 
practically to a declaration of martial law, the Cleveland News 
reminds us, and ‘“‘when martial law is proclaimed in a city, and 
Federal troops are ordered into the State to restore order, the 
taking of such military measures is universally accepted as proof 
that conditions of extraordinary disorder and danger required 
resort to the extreme remedy. The country is now given to un- 
_ derstand, in the same unequivocal manner, that pillaging of the 

United States mails throughout the country has grown to an 


State Bank, drove officials and 
patrons into the vault, and escaped with $15,000 in cash. They 
fled in an automobile, kept in readiness by a fourth bandit. A 
few days later, on November 16, to quote the New York Tribune: 


Roy Gardner, one of the most notorious and daring mail-train 
robbers in the country, who in the last nineteen months has 
committed at least four mail robberies, escaped from guards on 
trains three times, and from the Federal penitentiary at McNeil 
Island, Tacoma, Wash., last September, was captured here last 
night, in another robbery attempt, by a mail clerk who took the 
pistol away from the robber when ordered to throw up his hands. 

Herman Inderlied, of Phoenix, who is six feet two inches tall 
and weighs 215 pounds, is the clerk who captured the desperado. 
Inderlied was alone in the mail car, which was attached to an 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe train in the station due to depart 
for Los Angeles. Ten minutes before the time of departure Gard- 
ner, masked and carrying a pistol, entered the car unobserved by 
Interlied. The bandit placed his pistol against the clerk's body 
and ordered him to throw up his hands. 

Interlied struck his assailant, took his gun away from him, 
knocked him down and sat down on him, shouting for help. 
Marine guards in a nearby mail-car rushed to his aid. 

When Gardner was taken to the county jail he gave his name 
as R. P. Nelson, of Chicago, and warned the Sheriff that he in- 
tended to escape. ; 

He admitted his identity to-day when confronted with de- 
scriptions sent out at the time of his last escape. He will be sent 
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Oh! Ride-a-Cock-Horse to Banbury Cross, th’ Gulbransen Has Made a Boy of the Boss! 


Look at the Joneses—Such Funwith their Gulbransen! 





Get Our New Book of 
Player Music — Free 


_ The only book ever published show- 
ing the complete range of player-piano 
music of all kinds. This book is so clas- 
sified and arranged that it isa guide to 
musical education for any player-piano 
owner. Sent free, if you mail us the 
coupon at the right. 
Did you know the wonderful Gul- 
neon Playet action can be installed 
piano (or old player-piano)? 
foygaed or upright. Check coupon 
;To Gulbransen Owners: Keep your 
. in tune—at least two tun- 
ingsa year. You'll enjoy it more. 


If you knew the Joneses you’d know why. The 
merry music of the Gulbransen—the delight. each 


of them takes in playing it—here’s a worid of ‘new’ 


fun for family and friends. 


Listen—mechanically produced music is pretty 
tame compared with the human playing anyone can 
do on the Gulbransen. Listen—your ear tells you it 
is real; you warm up to it; you try it yourself— 
and you are amazed. 

For the Gulbransen is not a “player-piano” as 
you have known them. It is more truthfully a piano 
you learn to play in two weeks instead of two 
years. Instruction rolls show you how to play with 
every form of musical expression. You’ll find it an 
ever-growing, delightful recreation; an unequaled 
education in music. 


Nationally Priced 


Gulbransen Player-Pianos, three models all playable by hand or by roll, are 
sold at the same prices to everybody, everywhere in the United States, freight 
and war tax paid. Price, branded in the back of each instrument at the 
factory, includes set of Gulbransen instruction rolls and our authoritative 
book on home entertaining and music study with the Gulbransen. 


White House Model $700 - Country Seat Model $600 - Suburban Model $495 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO., CHICAGO 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 79 Wellington St., West, Toronto 





Try the Gulbransen 
Only Ten Minutes 


At our dealer's store you can prove 
to yourself in ten minutes that the 
Gulbransen is easy for you to play well 
—a marvelous instrument—positively 
fascinating. The coupon below brings 
you dealer’s address and full information. 


potttc cst cse 


§ _ Check here if you do not own oO 
l any piano or player-piano. 
Check here if you want informa- 
tion about having a new Gulbransen 
§ player action installed in your 0 
{ present piano(or player-piano). 
4 Write your name and address in 
4 the margin below and mail this to 
Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., 3230 W. 
s Chicago Ave., Chicago. 
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to Leavenworth, Kan., to finish serving sentences hanging over 

him when he escaped. 

At the prison to-day Gardner held his hand out to Inderlied 
and said: 

“You haven’t got any hard feelings, have you?” 

“I’ve got a wife and child at home,”’ Inderlied replied. 

“So have I,’’ responded the prisoner, ‘and if you had. had a 
gun last night your wife would have been a widow to-day. | 
never hurt an unarmed man. But next time a gun is stuck 
against you, you put up your hands—it might not be Roy Gard- 
ner behind the gun.”’ 

lt was announced that Interlied would receive a reward of 
$7,000 for Gardner’s capture. Of this $5,000 is the standing 
reward offered for the capture of any person attempting to rob 
the mails, and $2,000 is a 
special reward offered for 
Gardner’s capture. 





The Philadelphia Record, 
looking at the revival of 
banditry in a pessimistic 
frame of mind, observes: 


Here we are on the eve 
of the millennium. We 
have put away the flowing 
bowl, out of which it was 
represented that serpents 
wriggled. We have closed 
the saloons, where we were 
told nine-tenths of the 
crime originated. And 
what kind of a time are 
we having? Murder is at 
least as rife as ever, and 
probably more common. 
The burglary insurance 








Copyrighted by the 1 tional Film Service. companies have had to 
CONVICTED OF MAIL raise their rates two or 
ROBBERY. three times on account of 


“Big Tim” Murphy, a Chicago labor | _*2e increase in the amount 
leader, has lately been found guilty of robberies. And after 
of complicity in the $100,000 mail the Postmaster - General 
robbery which took place at Pullman, had armed ‘all the men 

Illinois, last summer. who handle the mails, 
and encouraged them to 
shoot, the number of mail 
robberies has increased until it is necessary to put marines on 
all mail-cars. What is the matter? Possibly we have taken the 
wrong road to the millennium. 











A-less sweeping explanation is given by the Indianapolis 
Indiana: Daily Times, which thus follows the history of mail- 
robbing in this country: 


Throughout 2 ‘ong period of years the nation succeeded in 
protecting its mails from marauders through the prestige of the 
Government which had been built up in the early days when mails 
were carried through dangerous territory by pioneers who were as 
speedy with their weapons and as determined as any of the 
lawless. 

As civilization extended its borders the carrying of the mails 
became less hazardous and the mail service invited into itself men 
whose training was less hardy. Concurrently, preparations for 
the defense for the mails grew less thorough and safety was 
measured in a way by the reputation the Government had for 
swiftly punishing those persons who interfered with the post-office 
functions. 

Gradually the post-office authorities and the Federal courts 
were submerged in the handling of law violations of lesser impor- 
tance than mail robberies and the popular estimate of their effi- 
ciency was weakened. 

Ten years ago a criminal hesitated to violate a Federal statute, 
while he had little compunction about trespassing on State laws. 
He believed, and had good grounds to believe, that he could not 
with impunity risk offending the Government. To-day, he knows 
that there is less likelihood of swift punishment for violation of 
Federal laws, and in his desperation he is willing to ‘‘take a 
chance” against the Federal authorities as well as those of the 
States. 

The result is a large number of mail robberies which have 
reached such serious proportions as to justify consideration by 
the Cabinet of the United States. 

-- United States mails must be protected at all costs. 


No longer does it appear that they are exempt from raids~ 


merely because they are United States mails. 





The situation calls for drastic steps, not only to guard the mails, 
but also to make it apparent to those who are lawlessly inelined 
that the United States will never falter in its efforts to bring swift 
and summary punishment on those who do not respect its 
insignias. 


A writer in the New York Times, taking a more general view 
, 
observes: 





Now we have with us days to match those of the robber barons 
and of the Dick Turpins and the beady-eyed Bedouins, who Jay 
in wait for the rich caravans from Sarmacand. The recent order 
of Postmaster-General Hays, which last week placed armed 
marines in charge of the trucks carrying registered mail, brings 
back vividly the days of 
pirates and buccaneers 
and knights of the road. 
It is one of the anomalies 
of this present-day civili- 
zation that despite the 
millions of dollars spent 
in the policing of a city 
like New York, a wagon 
should be held up within 
the traditional stone’s- 
throw of a police station 
and more than $1,000,000 
worth of securities taken 
from the care of the 
drivers by bandits. The 
mail-wagon robbery of 
the night of October 24 in 
the streets of the Metrop- 
olis, which has resulted 
in an offer of $20,000 for 
the arrest of the four 
criminals and the issuing 
of a four-page circular 











describing the valuable Copyrighted by the Keystone View Company 
securities taken, was the CAPTURED AS HE TRIED 
largest which has been TO ROB. 

reported = weocmt yours. Roy Gardner, who is charged with 
Crime waves of this committing at least four mail rob- 
kind have come and gone, beries in the last nineteen months, 
and this one has risen succumbed to the bare fists of Her- 
higher, no doubt, because man Inderlied, a mail clerk. 











of the general slackness 
of morals which seems 
always to come in the wake of war. The same conditions obtain 
practically in even the more well-ordered parts of Europe, while 
the situation in some of our Manhattan streets is not unlike that 
which has overspread darkest Russia. Despite the presence of 
the uniformed police force, and of detectives innumerable in our 
large cities, and of nattily upholstered and holstered mounted 
police in the country, both the Federal Government and private 
owners are obliged to depend upon their own efforts to keep 
their trucks from ‘being looted by the modern brigands which 
infest metropolitan streets and country crossroads. 

At a conference last Thursday (November 10), attended bj 
Postmaster Morgan and Chief Inspector W. E. Cochran, the 
arrangements were made for the safe conduct of mail througli 
the streets of New York in these piping times of peace. 

Sixty-five marines from the Brooklyn Navy Yard are now on 
duty with the mail trucks, and before long at least two hundred 
will be in this warlike duty. Orders have been given for many 
steel-clad trucks, which will be heavily armored, enough, at least, 
to deflect ordinary revolver bullets. These vehicles will supplant 
the present open-work trucks of loose wire, which resemble cireus 
cages. The new type of truck is to be provided with suitabie 
loopholes, or apertures much like those which were put in the 
walls of the tanks which used to crawl over the enemy trenches 
and spread terror and machine-gun bullets on every hand. Within 
each truck will be a marine armed with rifle, and also with re- 
volver, and as partner he will have a clerk equipped with a sawed- 
off pump shotgun, which is just about as good at short range as 
a machine-gun, as far as execution is concerned. On the front 
seat of the present trucks, as there will be in the armored ones, 
supposed to be ready next week, will be another armed marine, 
sitting beside a chauffeur who can also reach for a revolver if he 
needs it. It is planned to have a steel shield on either side of the 
seat, which ean be brought into use in double-quick time if it is 
needed. 


By this arrangement, remarks the writer, the United States 
mail will have fairly good protection from the local gunmen and 
thugs as they go through the streets of the largest stronghold of 











Sale 3 


BEET HOVEN, 
and Nature 


Painted for the 
Steinway 
Collection 


by NC Wyeth 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


van Beethoven, of whom it has been said 

that he was the greatest of all musicians. 
A generation later was born the Steinway Piano, 
which is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the greatest 
master could not himself have played upon the 
greatest instrument—that these two could not 
have been born together! De Pachmann once 
said: “If Beethoven could hear his compositions 
played upon a Steinway, he would not know 
such beauty for his own. Tears of joy would 


O;: the 26th of March, 1827, died Ludwig 


flow from his eyes and run down his cheeks.” 
Though the Steinway was denied Beethoven, it 
was here in time for Liszt, for Wagner, for 
Rubinstein. And today, a still quis eben 
than these great men knew, responds to the touch 
of Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Hofmann, and 
their brilliant contemporaries. Such, in fact, are 
the fortunes of time, that today this Instrument 
of the Immortals, this piano more perfect than 
any Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be possessed 
and played and cherished not only by the few 
who are the masters of music, but by the many 
who are its lovers. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 








Tea Ball Tea 
Pet No. 10473 


Cups, Nickel 
Plated, $6.00 


Range-type Fer- reversible electric toaster? Or 
——_ e385 a shining electric traveling iron 
$7.25. oy oo —so light in weight it could be 


~ 


Traveler's Iron 
No. 1 
$6.25 (3-Ib.) 


Electric Percolator wr 


No. 1309 
Others 

















30, 


$23.7. 


bottles, jug sets or carafes. 






dependable service. 


and booklet “* K-2.” 





IFTS that are useful as 
well as attractive are the 
ones most heartily appreciated. 
What woman would not be 
delighted with a gleaming, 
graceful, Manning-Bowman 


carried wherever she: might go! 


A Manning-Bowman gift is 
always in good taste—whether 
you choose a percolator, either 
electric or range-type, an electric 
grill, chafing dish, casserole or 
any of the famous Hotakold 


All Manning-Bowman articles 
are good-looking and durably 
constructed. They will give 
you absolutely satisfactory and 


For sale at electric shops, 
department and hardware stores, 
jewelers and novelty shops. 
Write us for further information 





Genuine—made under 
original Berger patent 








Means [MB] Best 


$46 
‘5 up 


anning- 
owman 


Electric Reversible 
Toaster No. 1225, $8.00 





Pint Boudoir Set No. 151. 

Nickel Plated, $9.25. In 

enameled colors and dec- 
orated, $11.25 up 





Electric Pot 
Percolator No. 11893, 
17.00. Others, 
$10.00 up 


uality 
are 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Makers of Household and Table Appointments in Nickel Plate, 
Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum 
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civilization in the world. The truck will 
be locked fore and aft, and these within 
can make a strong defense, at least until 
the police reserves are attracted by the 
sound of the firing, or the garrison at 


’ Governors Island called on for relief. 


Other antibandit plans are afoot: 


Wall Street is taking heed how it sends 
its stock certificates, its silver and gold 
about the city. There are revolvers handy 
for the employees who escort the securities 
to the safety deposit vaults. Not long ago 
when the New York Trust Company trans- 
ferred its assets to a new office, it used 
heavy trucks with convoys of armed guards 
and an escort of police. It is said that 
sharpshooters were stationed near at hand, 
to pick off any bandits who might suddenly 
appear upon the scene. This was not in 
the war zone, but in the heart of. a city 
declared by the present Administration to 
be the best governed in the world. Leading 
banks also have arrangements for releasing 
tear gas, turning loose machine-guns, or 
deluging maurauders with hot steam, if 
the emergency comes. The Subtreasury is 
under the vigilant watch of armed men, 
and when its riches are sent out into the 
world they are attended by expert revolver 
marksmen mounted on motorcycles. 

The companies and firms which belong 
to the Silk Association of the United States 
are not taking any chances. They put their 
bales in heavy trucks, which are provided 
with steel wire doors at both front and 
back. Some of these trucks also have steps 
which can be drawn up and hidden when 
they are in transit. The drivers and their 
helpers are armed. They have special per- 
mits from the authorities for the carrying 
of revolvers. As the trucks are driven 
through city streets, and for the most part 
along highways which lie through thickly 
populated regions, they seem to belong to 
the age of licensed violence rather than to 
this one of high-pressure civilization. Italy 
in the time of the Renaissance, when dukes 
and petty princes were attended by bands 
of well-groomed murderers, might have 
produced creaking wains of silken bales 
which had to be so guarded, but there are 
police in New Jersey and othcr States 
through which such processions pass in 
these days. 

There is a New York and Philadelphia 
motor-truck express company which has 
carried the convoy system of transporting 
valuable goods to a high state of efficiency. 
Sometithes the large manufacturers, who 
want to keep their goods safe, send two or 
even three motor trucks in company. 
Several manufacturers may even combine to 
make up a caravan which is in charge of 
armed guards. The express company in 
question goes further than that, for it makes 
up a caravan or train of six or seven heavily 
laden motor trucks and starts them out to 
Philadelphia in a procession. It would be 
a foolhardy bunch of bandits who would 
essay to capture such an argosy of the 
land as this, for each driver is well armed. 
The trucks are of about the same power, and, 
therefore, can be kept at approximately 
the same speed. Playing around them, 
sometimes at the side of the road, and more 
often bringing up the rear, is a swift run- 
about in which are several guards armed 
with p'enty of revolvers and a short-bar- 
reled shotgun or so for good measure. This 
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caravan, proceeding on its way, either by 
day or in the watches of the night, has all 
the appearance of a great baggage train 
attached to an army. 





HOW LIEUTENANT MACREADY KEPT 
FIT—EIGHT MILES UP. 


T AN altitude of eight miles, which was 

that attained by Lieutenant Macready 
in his record-breaking aeroplane flight in 
September, there is very little oxygen— 
only about one-fourth the amount at the 
earth’s surface, and the cold is intense. 
Mere existence in this thin, icy air is a 
feat, without counting the ascent as a trial 
of skill. The power of adjustment to these 
greatly altered conditions, which a record- 
breaker must have, and which all aviators 
do not possess, interests medical men 
especially, we are told in an editorial by 
The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation (Chicago). Without the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘a physiologically endurable 
environment,” which is the fruit of various 
successful inventions, the most daring and 
skilful bird-man could not hope to reach 
altitudes that have now been surmounted, 
and will ultimately, no doubt, be far sur- 
passed, writes the editor: 


To the medically trained who bears in 
mind the limitations of the human machine 
at high altitudes, these aeroplane records 
awaken appreciation of scientific acumen 
and technical ingenuity in overcoming the 
handicaps which unaided nature has placed 
upon man as a flying animal. High 
altitudes or low barometric pressure are 
well known to interfere with physiologic 
functions. What is true of mountain sick- 
ness is equally applicable to the other more 
modern forms of altitude sickness which 
the balloon and subsequently the aeroplane 
brought into scientific prominence. 

The experts of the Medical Research 
Laboratory of the War Department’s Air 
Service have pointed out that men differ 
greatly in their power of adjustment to 
changes of environment. Hence, it is found 
that mountain sickness befalls some indi- 
viduals at a lower, others at a higher alti- 
tude; but it is also certain that no one who 
proceeds beyond a certain elevation— 
the critical line for him—escapes the mala- 
dy. An elevation of 10,000 feet, or even 
less, might provoke it in some; others may 
escape the symptoms up to 14,000 feet, 
while only a very few, possest of unusual 
resisting power, can without much distress 


venture upward to 19,000 feet. Ataheight | 


of six miles the content of oxygen in the air 
has been reduced from approximately 21 per 
cent. found at sea level to 6 per cent.; at a 
height of eight miles, reached by Macready, 
it must be less than 5 per cent. The breath- 
ing of an atmosphere containing only 10 
per cent. of oxygen, equivalent to an alti- 
tude of 19,400 feet, is a venture which 
only a few possest of unusual resisting 
power can undertake with any hope of 
success. 

These facts attest the physiologic signifi- 
cance of the devices which have been per- 
fected to supply oxygen successfully in the 
flights at great altitudes. In addition to the 
respiratory problems are the perhaps less 
formidable, but nevertheless immediate 
needs of conserving body temperature in the 
cold environment of the higher atmosphere. 
In this respect, too, the difficulties have 
been overcome. 
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: The Iron Food 
for Vitality 






Free 


We'll send a 
free book of 100 
luscious raisin 
recipes to any- 
one who mails 
coupon below. 


The Ever-ready Dessert 
for Busy Days 
or when you forget to make one 
KE cluster raisins always in the house, 


ready to serve on a moment’s notice. Asa 
luscious dessert when you haven’t time to prepare 
one, or when you simply forget dessert. 

You never hear “What, no dessert?” when 
you are so protected. There’s never that em- 
barrassment. 

The fact is, you'll serve these clusters more 
often on request than in emergencies. For the 
taste for these delicious fruit-meats was developed 
back in girl-and-boyhood days. 

And everybody likes them. Try and see. Put 





At Christmas, of a bowl on your table and see how soon they go. 
Course Let that be proof. ve 
Delicious cluster raisins are a Raisins are also a health food, the result of 


Pheshifal and delighifal custom their rich iron content. The system needs but a 
that should be extended through- small bit of iron daily, yet that need 1s vital. 

p Men need iron for vitality and that lasting 
energy which enables them to forge ahead in 
business. Your helpmate burns up energy each 
day. You can replace it through the food you 
choose for him. He’ll welcome it in luscious 
cluster raisins. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


The “Iron Dish” for Seeded (seeds removed); Seedless (grown 
Breakfast without seeds); Clusters (on the stem). At 
all dealers. Insist on Sun-Maid brand. 





One may get his or her iron 


daily also in stewed raisins— 100 Recipes Sent Free 

served as a breakfast dish. Serve = os ° . 

plain, with cream or with oatmeal We’ve prepared a valuable book of raisin recipes, which 

or with dry cereals and cream. \ = we will send to any woman free on request. All are tested 
Try this delicious breakfast so they’re sure to work, 


Fruit and you'll have it every day. : = 
Learn through this book, the many ways to use nutritious, 


healthful raisins. 

Always ask for Sun-Marp Raisins, made from California’s 
finest table grapes. 

Raisins are 30% cheaper than formerly—see that you get 
plenty in your foods. 


CauirorniA AssociaTeD Rarsin Co. 
Membership 13,000 Growers 
Derr. A-1312, Fresno, CALIFORNIA 
Peewee eee ee ee eee eee 
CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT I 


! 

- California Associated Raisin Co. ! 
Depr. A-1312, Fresno, CALIF. 

Please send me copy of your free book, “Sun-Maid Recipes."; I 

I 
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THE AMORIST IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 


ITH its scenes laid partly in 
the ‘‘ Black Country '""—the English 
mining district—and partly in the farm 
lands which lie along the once turbulent 
Welsh border, Mr. Francis Brett Young’s 
new novel “‘ The Black Diamond” (Dutton, 
$2.00) portrays several phases of the life of 
an English laborer. Born on the edge of a 
colliery, there where: ‘‘The pit-mound 
stands up black, and over beyond the Stour 
valley a desert of blackness stretches west- 
ward, with smokestacks thronging thick 
as masts of shipping in a harbor,”’ Abner 
Fellows, the son of a miner, looked forward 
to becoming a miner himself as a matter of 
eourse. Yet he disliked the underground 
work, and when his football successes 
brought him the favor of the chief clerk at 
the nearby iron-works, he was glad enough 
to leave the mine. But when he refused an 
offer of ten pounds, a bribe to let the other 
side win in the next contest, he lost the easy 
job which had been his and went back to 
the mine. 

He had to go back, for the money he 
earned was urgently needed. His own 
mother had died when he was very little, 
and his father, John Fellows, had married 
again. The second wife, Alice, was a girl 
but little older than Abner himself. An 
accident at the mine sent his father to the 
hospital, and he was obliged to support 
Alice and his little half-brother. Trouble 


soon began. Youth turns toward youth, | 


and Alice found Abner far more companion- 
able than the middle-aged, drunken hus- 
band of whom she was more than a little 
afraid. But their relations were innocent 
enough, and if Abner had not won a brooch 
at a shooting match and given it to Alice, 
everything would have been all right. But 
John Fellows came home drunk one night, 
saw the brooch, and put the worst possible 
interpretation on the affair. In _ his 
drunken fury he would have killed Alice if 
Abner had not knocked him senseless. 
Then there was nothing for Abner to do 
but leave his home. He had long been 
restless; he had fairly ached for liberty, 
but now: “He did not know which way to 
turn; he was dazed by the suddenness with 
which the freedom so long and so patiently 
awaited had come to him. In the be- 
wilderment of the moment he could scarcely 
even realize that it was sweet.” And he 
was destined to keep it but a very little 
while. 

After various adventures on the road, 
Abner got a job at Mainstone, on the 
Welsh border, where they were putting in 
water-works. There he met and took an 
immediate liking to young George Malpas, 
who offered him a lodging at Wolfpits, the 
house where he lived with his pretty 
young wife Mary and their two small 
children. For a while, Abner was con- 
tented. Then he began to spend his 
evenings with George at the Pound 
House, a nearby tavern where there was a 
pretty barmaid, Susie Hind. He also took 
to poaching, partly for love of excitement, 
and this and his affair with Susie earned 
him the enmity of Badger, the game- 
keeper. One night, when they were all 
more or less intoxicated, a drunken Irish- 
man’s insults started a fight which ended 


‘when George Malpas and the policeman, 
‘Bastard, fell to the floor together, Malpas 
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on top. Bastard did not get up again. He 
had struck his head violently on the stone 
floor. He was dead. 

Malpas was arrested, charged with man- 
slaughter, convicted, and sent to prison. 
Abner offered to remain at Wolfpits, to 
eare for the young wife Malpas had de- 
eeived and neglected, and for the two 
‘children. Malpas declared: ‘“‘By God, 
|you’re the only pal I’ve got that I can 
trust!” 

So for the second time in his life Abner 
Fellows found himself responsible for 
janother man’s family. He did odd jobs 
about the house, played with the children, 
and gave Mary all but a few shillings of his 
wages. And before many weeks had gone 
by tongues began to wag. George’s 
|mother, old Mrs. Malpas, hated Mary, 
and blamed her for all his shortcomings. 
She began the gossip, and others quickly 
took it up, including the viear and the 
| viear’s wife, who were angry with Mary 
because she refused to take a position they 
offered her, and send her children to the 
| workhouse. Things went from bad to 
worse. Abner lost his job, and when he 
found another, the daughter of his em- 
ployer, a farmer, fell in love with him. He 
eared nothing for her, but one evening she 
cried, and he kissed her. Those kisses cost 
him his place. The story regarding himself 
and George Malpas’s wife was common 
property now, and he was boytotted. 

It reached their ears at last, and they 
realized that there was this much truth in 
it; they were in love with each other. They 
| Planned to run away together, and then, 
| on the very evening they made their plan, 
| word came that George had been released, 
j}and would soon be home. It was, Abner 
| thought, ‘‘Like a warning!” And so it 
| presently happened that for the second 
| time in his life he stood looking at a man 
| who lay senseless on the floor, and heard a 
woman sobbing. And for the second time 
| in his life the bonds that had held him 
to one place were broken, and he went out 
into the night, alone. ‘‘He was conscious 
of a strange physical lightness, as though a 
material load had slipped from his 
| shoulders.”’ And again, his freedom did not 
|last long. When we leave him, he is on the 
| verge of being subjected to a new and very 
different form of discipline. He had 
wanted to be free; again and again he had 
felt: “‘The restlessness with which his 
spirit was so familiar; the desire that had 
| come over him in fierce gusts ever since the 
| days of his childhood, the will to be free, 








| to cut all coils and launch out into the life | 


to which he had a right. * * * Breaking 
| free from Mawne and reaching out over 
| these hills, he had merely passed from one 
| prison to another.”” And always, in one 
way or another,’ a woman had been at the 
bottom of his slavery.’”” He was attractive 
to women; and that attractiveness was his 
| undoing. 

| The book has in it little of the mystical 
| element one finds in so much of this author’s 
work. It is a little too long, but it is 
interesting, and its people are real, if not 
especially likable. Liquor flows freely 
through its pages, and is the cause of much 
of the trouble, both in the Black Country 
where: “Even tho the fires of the 
furnaces and factories had been banked 











the heat which had scorched and blackened 
this voleanic country on every side,” or out 


|on those Welsh borders where: ‘With a 


sudden fervor unknown in more temperate 
climes, spring came. The sloes were 
sprayed with light; the hue of hawthorn 
twigs paled; in the space of a single week 
the whole earth broke in a green flame.” 





PURSUED BY ONE’S PAST 


T is hard, when one has made a position 
for oneself in the business and social 
world, accumulated a good deal of money 
and occupies a public position, to have a 
man turn up who is cognizant of certain 
actions in one’s past that would best be for- 
gotten. Yet that is the situation in which 
Mr. Cotherstone of Highmarket finds him- 
self when his new tenant, one Kitely, drops 
in to the office of Mallalieu and Cother- 
stone, Builders and Contractors, to pay his 
rent. 

For twenty-five years the firm had been 
doing business in Highmarket and had won 
the respect of the inhabitants, so much so 
that Mallalieu is Mayor of the town and 
Cotherstone is the Borough Treasurer. 
Their past seemed safely hidden and in no 
danger of being revealed that afternoon 
when Mr. Kitely stopped in. Kitely is a 
retired detective; on first seeing Cother- 
stone, the face of the contractor had 
seemed familiar, but it was not until a day 
or two later that he remembered having 
seen his landlord thirty years before when 
he was being tried at the assizes in Wil- 
chester with his present partner for em- 
bezzling the funds of a building society of 
which they were treasurer and secretary. 
The opportunity for blackmail is too good 
to be lost; the firm is prosperous, and 
Cotherstone’s only child is engaged to a 
promising young man; naturally a father 
would pay heavily to insure his daughter's 
happiness, and so Kitely suggests to Cother- 
stone that he and his partner should confer 
together and make him an offer for his 
silence. He will come to the office the next 
day and hear what they have to say. That 
night, about ten o’clock, Kitely is found 
dead in the woods near Cotherstone’s 
house, strangled by a piece of cord drawn 
tightly about his neck. 

There is a young barrister staying in the 
town named Brereton, who becomes in- 
terested in the case and devotes himself to 
the discovery of the murderer. No one 
knows of the hold Kitely had over Messrs. 
Mallalieu and Cotherstone, but certain 
facts that come to light cause Brereton to 
wonder where those two gentlemen were 
at the time Kitely was killed. Then the 
cord is traced to the house of a mysterious 
character in the neighborhood, named 
Harborough who, tho he denies any 
knowledge of the murder, declines to say 
where he was at that time and is arrested 
and held for examination. Further sus- 
picion is attached to him by the fact that 
he was known to have been in the bank 
when Kitely was drawing out money on 
the morning of the fatal day, and more than 
twenty pounds is found upon him after his 
arrest. Kitely had a queer old house- 
keeper, Miss Pett, who is examined, and 
Brereton, who has undertaken to defend 
Harborough, begins to think there are sus- 


down for the holidays they could still smell | picious circumstances connected with her. 
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Break down that wall between you and your boy! 


That baby whose first smile was directly into 
your eyes, that toddler who took his first steps 
with his little hand gripped round your fingers, 
is he growing away from you? 

It is natural that he should outgrow his first 
complete reliance on your care and love. You 
and his teachers are constantly urging him to 
think for himself. More and more he is weighing, 
judging, making his own conclusions. Each 
careless rebuff to his natural and spontaneous 
spirit of investigation cautions him to build a 
wall of reserve against ridicule. Each misunder- 
standing of his dreams, his schemes and his 


enthusiasms builds the wall higher and thicker. 


Between the ages of 10 and 20 what boys most 
need is association with fellows and men of 
strong character, who understand them and whom 
they understand. They need to work with them 
and play with them, seeing the real world as it is, 
meeting experiences and boy-adventures with 
them, learning the right way to think and the 
right way to act. 


This is the companionship that more than a 
half million boys are finding and being developed 
by in 


AMERICAN Boy 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in All the World” 


It is edited by men who have never lost their 
understanding of the boy heart. Its stories teach 
a boy to know himself and trust himself, to 
understand motives, principles, temptations, to 
know courage and to use it, to distinguish be- 
tween the clean and ignoble and to choose the 
clean, to understand the virtue of unselfishness 
and to practice it. 


Each and every story is written to let boys 
face a real boy-problem and it teaches them how 
a regular fellow will meet and solve it. There 
is nothing preachy about THE AMERICAN BOY. 
(How boys do hate preaching!) There is nothing 
namby-pamby or wishy-washy about it. Its ar- 
ticles are instructive, boy-building, man-building, 
and have an instant power to suggest all that is 
best and healthiest to a boy. 


Each issue is full of sports, as champions play 
at them; mechanics, that a boy can practice; 
the great outdoors, which is boyhood’s natural 
element. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


No. 272 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send 
THE AMERICAN Boy for one year, be- 
ginning with the Christmas, 1921, number, to 


Your boy’s feet are already on the road leading 
to somewhere. THE AMERICAN BOY will easily 
persuade him to walk with you, while he gains 
the poise and stature of a man. 


Right now you are facing the Christmas season. 
What an opportunity to break down the wall that 
separates you and your boy. Make him a present 
of a year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN BOY. 
You'll never make an investment that will pay 
such large dividends in increased understanding 
between him and you, nor one that will bring him 
more hours of genuine enjoyment. 


Perhaps there is also some other boy in whom 
you are interested. Make this a great Christmas 
for him. Send him THE AMERICAN BOY. 


Price Reduced! THE AMERICAN BOY is again 
$2.00 a year by mail! 20 cents a copy at news- 
stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave a stand- 
ing order at your news-dealer’s. 
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Is there a weak link 
in your town? 


In 1912 the town of Russellville, Alabama, 
spent $16,000 on a cheap substitute for cast 
iron water pipe. This fall nearly a block of 
brick buildings was destroyed by a fire that 
was allowed to burn itself out because shere was 
not a drop of water in the mains. 


In Russellville’s hour of need its water- 
works failed. Although equipped with a good 
water supply, reservoir, standpipe, hydrants 
and hose, the chain of protection was no 
stronger than its weakest link—the pipe line. 


Mr. W. J. Porter, Mayor of Russellville, 
makes this statement: 

“We have been paying the same rate of fire insur- 

ance as a town without any waterworks whatever. 

During the fire, we were unable to secure a gallon 

of water from our——mains. We have learned our 

lesson and our new mains will be cast iron.” 


Forewarned is forearmed—what is under- 
ground in your town? 





The first cast iron pipe was laid 260 years ago— 
and is stillin use. Because cast iron rusts only 
on the surface and resists corrosion, it is the 
standard material for gas and water mains and 
for many industrial purposes. 


Tue Cast Iron Pipe Pusiicitry BurEAU 
165 East Erie Street, Cuicaco 


-AST IRON PIPE 


URE? ed «Pipe and the Public Welfare” 
-y —an illustrated, cloth-bound 
 book—is full of interest. Sent 


: ome i 
%% eel fi e? postpaid for 25c. 
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It is a case of too many clues, and the 
barrister realizes that the only way to a 
solution is to find a motive for the crime, A 
large reward is offered for the detection of 
the murderer and, stimulated by this, 9 
clerk of the contractors, who thinks he has 
got hold of something important, starts 
upon a tour of inquiry which ultimately 
discloses to him his employers’ secret, but 
before he has time to take any action he 
meets with a violent death. Finally 
Brereton’s astuteness reveals the past 
record of Messrs. Mallalieu and Cother- 
stone, and they are arrested. 

One might think the solution in sight, but 
the author is above such obvious methods, 
and there is plenty of incident yet to come. 
Mallalieu, upon whom suspicion rests most 
heavily, escapes and his further adventures 
form the most thrilling part of the book, the 
climax of which will prove a surprize to 
many. 

“The Borough Treasurer,” by J. §. 
Fletcher (Macmillan $2.00) is a thoroughly 
enjoyable story and will uphold the author's 
reputation as one of the best of the present 
writers of mystery fiction. 





IS WAR A BIOLOGICAL NECESSITY? 


Y virtue of long service as well as on 
account of his official position during 
the Great War, Colonel Frederick Palmer 
is recognized as the dean of American war 
correspondents. Twenty-four years have 


| elapsed since he had his baptism of fire in 


accompanying the Greeks during their 
disastrous war against the Turks in 1897. 
In the years between that petty war and 
the outbreak of the Great War he saw 
thirteen different nations in battle. His 
“The Last Shot,” a work of fiction, 
depicting with a startlingly prophetic 
vision the events that so quickly and un- 
expectedly followed, was published in the 
spring of 1914. Frederick Palmer did not 
approve of war then; still less does he like 
it now. To his mind it is summed up in the 
title which he gives his new book, the one 
real book that every human being hasin him 
out of the experiences of life, the ‘Folly 
of Nations.”” (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00). 

Specious argument may momentarily 
obseure, but it never can totally hide the 
great and simple truths. As old as the 
eternal hills, the folly and absurdity of war 
are as plain as fires on the hills. War 
began when Cain killed Abel. Cain 
probably had preparedness and Abel had 
not. Or if Cain had not preparedness he 
struck his brother a foul blow without any 
preliminary declaration of war. Modern 
casuistry would call that “outraged national 
emotion.” That affair of Genesis was 
settled because Abel was killed outright. 
If Abel had been merely wounded he 
would have crawled away to some cave 
and there would have begun his prepara- 
tions for revenge by the secret invention of 
a new form of battle-ax. In due course 
there would have been a new cause for 
strife and this time, Abel, having achieved 
preparedness, would have. killed Cain. 
Thereupon Cain’s sons would have seen 
that their father’s mistake had been m 
giving quarter in the first place. In revenge 
they would have sought to kill Abel's 
sons, who in turn would have sought to kill 
Cain’s sons, and so on. There you have 
Colonel Palmer's four hundred odd pages 
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illuminating argument reduced to a primer. 
Its strength lies in its simplicity. 

It was as a youth in his early twenties 
that Frederick Palmer first began to see 
war in its true aspect. He had been the 
lucky one to whom his editor had said: 
“Go to Greece for the war,” and with 
visions of the glory of witnessing and 
deseribing battle in the fabled land where 
Leonidas fought and Homer sang, he 
found himself sitting at a café table in 
Larissa, the little capital of Thessaly. 
The beginning of the truth was a tall, 
gaunt, scarred man, who sat silent and 
observant amid all the boast and clamor. 
“I knew,” writes Palmer, “‘that he had been 
at Plevna, in the Soudan, at Majuba Hill, 
and in the Chilean and Chino-Japanese 
wars.” A platitudinous Greek deputy was 
extolling war, promising that even defeat 
would be a benefit, uniting Greece and 
rousing the national spirit. Then the 
Soldier of Fortune spoke, thoughtfully, a 
trifle didactically, not to any one present, 
but to the distance, possibly to old 
Olympus. ‘‘There are no good wars. All 
wars are bad wars.’’ Palmer doubted then. 
But in the days that followed, with the 
resourceful old soldier of fortune by his 
side, and in the agony of the Thessalian 
plain he learned to doubt no more. 

Martially, Colonel Palmer sums up the 
latter part of the nineteenth century as 
“MeAndrew’s Epoch.’”’ It was the epoch 
of little wars, of Kitchener and Cecil 
Rhodes; of Chamberlain and the Jameson 
Raid; of the jingo Americans who “spread- 
eagled” about our destiny to overrun the 
American continent at least as far as 
Brazil. Kipling was its singer. His 
“White Man’s Burden”’ encouraged us to 
our task in the Philippines. In _ the 
Filipino rebellion Palmer was one day 
writing a dispatch in the shade of a mango 
tree and contemplating the columns of 
smoke that marked the advance of the 
American column. Dismally poking about 
the smoking ashes of his home was a bent, 
elderly man. To console him the war cor- 
respondent sought to canvey to him the 
national purpose of this sweep of soldiery 
across the land. Its real name was 
“benevolent assimilation.’’ ‘‘We are here 
to help you—to bring order and progress,” 
explained Palmer. The old man pointed to 
the ruins of his home. ‘‘Do you eall that 
helping us? Is that progress?” It was the 
idea of progress of the McAndrew Epoch. 
Kipling, a genius child, who played about 
the bazaars in the land where two hundred 
nillion natives were ruled by a handful of 
outlanders, ‘‘he pictured in the imagery of 
the East the ‘Arabian.Nights’ wonder of 
the white man’s increasing mastery of 
material forees, which spread his dominion 
over the world. ‘Soldiers Three’ were our 
regulars who did our fighting for us. 
‘MeAndrew’s Hymn’ sang the song of our 
mechanical power, and the ‘Soldiers Three’ 
were the policemen serving ruler Me- 
Andrew.” 

The unthinking man in the street con- 
tents himself with the reflection that war 
“always was and always would be.” That 
saves him the trouble of analysis. The 
cynical man of learning expresses it differ- 
ently. He concludes that war is a biological 
necessity. But Colonel Palmer continually 
returns to the “‘Why? of the old Greek 
shepherd whom he found herding his 
sheep in the midst of the carnage of 
Thessaly. Rulers have since the dawn of 
time been using the creeds of the man in the 
siteet and the cynical man of learning to 

their ends and ambitions. And to 
what purpose? The effort to attain national 
Power is praiseworthy. ‘‘But,” says the 
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To Reduée Waste 
ein Industry 


Use clean coal. Burning of dirty coal 
means higher manufacturing costs and 
higher living costs. Transportation of 
dirty coal means an unnecessary drain 
on the railroads. 


THE CONSOLIDATION. 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. UNION TRUST BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

137 MARKET STREET, PORTSMOUTH, N.H. FISHER BLDG. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

CONTINENTAL BLDG., BALTIMORE, MD. UNION CENTRAL BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

STATE MUTUAL BLDG, BOSTON, MASS. MARION-TAYLOR BLDG., LOUISVILLE. KY. 
LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Standard Paper for Business. Stationery 


OLD and unfold a sheet of Old 

Hampshire Bond. Notice how it stands 
up. Tear a sheet, and observe its tough 
fibre, its strength. 

The difference between Old Hampshire 
Bond and inferior business papers is appar- 
ent, however, without such tests. 

Its clean, smooth, crisp surface fairly 
radiates quality. To print your letterheads 
on it is to convey an impression of character 
and dignity to everyone who sees your letters. 

Send for our new Book of Samples. 
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Hampshire Paper Company 


South Hadley Falls, Mass, 
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militarist, ‘‘we would conserve this power 
through complete military preparedness” 
William II. of Germany and Napoleon |. 
both tried this and they failed. Fy 
preparedness has to deal with one element 
of human nature that does ‘not change: 
that which makes common cause of lj 
nations against the nation falling victim 
to the illusion. Full preparedness may wip 
one war and give a good start in another, 
but until one nation is strong enough to 
conquer all other nations it will inevitably 
lead to eventual defeat. : 

Above all that is so in these days when 
bravery is a common attribute supported 
by the common intelligence of all demoe- 
racies. In former wars even the best 
drilled and stoutest infantry unit was ex- 
pected to break when it had suffered a Joss 
of thirty per cent. In the Great War units 
stood losses of forty, fifty, and sixty per 
eent. In all armies the reserve officers 
from offices and shops were as gallant as the 
professional officers. 

The Folly of Nations was based on the 
old ideas which the events of the last seven 
years should have exploded. Onee it 
marched to the ery of a false patriotism. 
The true patriotism, Colonel Palmer holds, 
means a Willingness to fight, if necessary, 
for relief from wrongs, and with steel if you 
must, but preferably to fight with every- 
day actions in peace. The patriotism 
which holds that, because you are born of a 
given nationality, you can lick three men 
of another nationality should have been 
given its quietus in the World War. It is 
ridiculous and cheap boasting, and those 
who indulge in it most freely do not excel 
in their fortitude under the fire of modern 
arms. If you think in this old-fashioned 
way, keep your thoughts to yourself so as 
not to encourage your potential enemy to 
disprove your contention; for if he tries, 
you may be sure that, as you face your 
first artillery bombardment, your generals 
will be calling for the superior numbers 
which to them still remain the prime 
essential’of victory. 





THE PATHETIC EGOIST 


EING an egoist is no easy job. Thereis 

a great deal of the sad side of life mixed 

with the natural pleasure, and the price of 

egoism, like that of liberty, is eternal 
vigilance. 

In Miss Sinclair’s latest novel we meet an 
egoist and come to know his joys and sor- 
rows with a terrifying intimacy. Merciless 
she is in her exposure, yet there is the kind- 
ness of comprehension in the portrait she 
draws of ‘‘Mr. Waddington of Wyck” 
(Maemillan, $2.50), and again the truth of 
the French adage that to know all is to 
pardon all becomes manifest. To be sure, 
we laugh at Mr. Waddington, as his wile 
and his friends laugh at him, but we pity 
him too, as they also pity. 

Mr. Waddington has one passion; to be 
at all times the center of interest, the most 
charming, intelligent, powerful personality 
in his world, forever young, forever to be 
desired, in a word, IT. Most of the time he 
is satisfied that he is all this, but at times, 
horrible times, he doubts. As Miss 
Sinclair explains, he hated to have you 
catch him in any gesture that was less than 
noble. Yet there are moments when no one 
can be noble, even a Waddington of Wyck. 
And then. ... 

We sense Mr. Waddington before we 
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meet him. Miss Sinclair is past master at 
creating an atmosphere, and in a few swift 
strokes she sets us in the heart of the 
Waddington home. An old Tudor house, 
he refers to it as his “‘seat’’ rather than by 
any other term. His is an old family and 
the most important in Wyck, all of which 
is a solemn matter. The things that are 
not solemn are his wife and his wife’s 
cousin, Ralph, and Barbara—only he does 
not realize this about Barbara till near the 
end. 

Ralph was Mr. Waddington’s secretary. 
Barbara is his secretary. Ralph was given 
to jokes and Mr. Waddington couldn’t 
stand that. Moreover, Ralph tried to 
write Horatio’s book for him. After you 
get to know Horatio—the whole name is 
Horatio Bysshe Waddington—you under- 
stand about that book. 

Barbara has only just come to Lower 
Wyck Manor, and has not yet met the lord 
thereof. Mrs. Waddington was an old 
friend of her mother, but the girl had not 
met her till she arrived, after the mother’s 
death, to be secretary to Horatio, and com- 
panion to Fanny—with the ultimate idea 
in Fanny’s head of adopting the young 
thing. In the drawing-room, and Fanny, 
who is herself adorable, had made the 
room so too, with its tulips in Lowestoft 
vases, its faded Persian carpet, its air of 
being lived in, in this room hung Horatio’s 
portrait, revealing him as a large and 
florid person, handsome, nobly posed, 
extraordinarily solid, and seemingly ab- 
sorbed in solemn thought. Barbara stood 
staring at this portrait, wondering what 
her host-employer was like, and Fanny 
finds her staring. 

“ *Well, what do you think of him?’ ”’ 

“*T think he’s jolly good-looking. . . .’ 
and later, gazing again at the picture, 
she adds: ‘I wonder what he’s thinking 
about?’ 

“*T used to wonder.’ 

“* And now you know?’ 

“* “Now I know. .. .’” 

Yes, she knew. And Ralph, her cousin, 
knew. And presently Barbara knows too. 
It was himself. Always himself; solemnly 
and wonderfully himself. 

In the frame of his family—there is a 
young son, too—we see Mr. Waddington 
pursuing the pathway of his life. This 
inner circle regards him with a kind of 
rapture. ‘‘ What will he do next?” they ask 
each other, as he emerges from one great 
scene or another, unabashed at what to a 
lesser man would have been humiliating 
failure or the acme of the ridiculous. For 
he can shield himself behind that colossal 
self-satisfaction, can always escape from 
the world as it were into himself. There 
was, for instance, The League of Liberty. 
There is a precious scene where Mr. Wad- 
dington, for a few awful moments, fears 
that Sir John Corbett is going to accept the 
offered chairmanship of the Committee— 
offered by himself, to be sure, but only in 
the sure hope of a refusal, for Sir John is a 
lazy man. In the end Waddington manages 
to make Sir John see that a tremendous 
amount of work is involved in being 
president of the League, and Sir John 
utterly refuses, suggesting that Waddington 
himself—yes, it came out perfectly, and Sir 

John never even guessed. 

To be sure, Sir John was telling Lady 
Corbett as Waddington disappeared up the 
drive that ‘‘any one could see the fellow 
wanted it for himself. I put him in an 
awful funk, pretending I was going to take 
it,” but then, Waddington never saw the 
reverse side of himself, to express it that 
way. 

The League soon comes to smash, but it 

























Dispose of Your Christmas Worries Now 
Make It a Christmas Gift De Luxe 


WARD’S PARADISE 
FRUIT CAKE 


Here is Christmas joy for everybody, for guests at your holiday feast, for 
your friends and relatives at a distance—for your family. 

Christmas comes but once a year and on that joyous occasion “‘ WARD’S,” 
the world’s greatest bakers, make Paradise Fruit Cake—the last word in the 
art of cake making. 


Only the highest grade materials are used in Nothing to equal it for the Christmas dinner and 
making Ward's Paradise Fruit Cake. Luscious an ideal gift for an individual or family. Better 
cherries imported from France, Hawaiian pine- than candy for the women folks and more appre 
apples, choicest nuts of every kind, raisins. butter, ciated by men than cigars. 
eggs. sugar, milk and flour—all perfectly blended Net weight 5 Ibs, Measures more than 10 inches 
and baked into the most delicious cake you ever in diameter. Price cast of the Mississippi River 
tasted. $5.00. Elsewhere in the United States and Canada 


This masterpiece of cake making is put up as $1 additional. At your dealer's or sent, parce! 
befits such a treasure. It is wrapped in glassine post or express prepaid, on receipt of check or 
paper, and packed in an exquisitely decorated post-office money order. Send your orders to our 
metal box, lined with lace paper and doily, Keeps New York office or, if more convenient, to our 
indefinitely. nearest bakery. 

Over 100,000 Sotp Last YEAR—Tuey Must Be Goop 


Address Dept. “*A™ 


WARD BAKING COMPANY 


New York, N.Y. Newark, N.J. Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. Pittsburgh, Pa. Providence, R. I. Cleveland, O. Columbus, O. 








A New Toy Every Day 


EVERY day your boy can make a new toy 

for himself; a fascinating, real, worth- 
while toy. He can build hundreds of differ- 
ent models of ‘“‘things that work.” There 
is simply no end to the fun he can have 
with Meccano—fun building the models, 
fun working them, fun taking them to 
pieces and building something else—all this 
he can do 


wth MECCANO 


Toy Engineering for Boys 
While he is playing with Meccano he is learning to 
enjoy himself—to think—to concentrate—to ob- 
serve. The big 
Book of Instruc- 
tions which goes 
with each outfit 
makes every- 
“I built thing clear even 
them with to the youngest 
boy. 













Gantry 
Crane 


MECCANO!”” 
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THIS FREE ; 

Petees af | NEW BOOK TO BOYS | 

Meccano Outfits | A Sees i Sent free for the | 

No.@ - - - $1.50 | how to enjoy every name and address of | 

= i. = 25 Hed { minute of their your boy and those of 

andupto - - 40.00 | Playhours. Every Send for it three of his chums | 

; ( te ha today Put No. 38 after his 

Sent prepaid on re- \ oy fun and hap- P p : 

ceipt of prise if not name for reference. \ 

at your dealer's. TREE a a PE ee ge ee - 
Meccano Company, Inc., Div.M., 71 W. 23d St., New York City 
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MERRY CHRIST- 

MAS is made merrier 

by having safe and 
} convenient electrical connec- | 
}tion for tree lights or toys. | 
The living room rarely has 
enough current outlets. Any 
i special use is almost sure to 
displace a lamp, or heater, or 
} other appliance, unless special 
} provision has been made. 

It is now possible to meet 
with safety all special electrical 
outlet needs, even when your | 
flush receptacle equipment is 
inadequate. This new | 


HUBBELL 


TeXap 


is just the device 
OQ} needed: a standard 
bladed cap, equipped 
} with Te-Slots which in turn re- 
ceive the blades of any other stand- 
ard cap. A single wall outlet is thus 
made to serve two or more purposes, 

} with safety and ease. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
Hubbell Te-Cap; also the Te-Tap-Ten. 
Each of these specialties, in its neat 
box, makes a very acceptable gift. 

} Write Dept. J for copies of “What is 
} the Hubbell Te-Tap-Ten?” and “For 
Milady’s Convenience.” 


HARVEY HUBBELL 
ELECTRICAL gm SPECIALTIES 
BRIDGEPORT CONN, U.S.A. 


Alt Standard 
#it HUBBELL 
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was entirely over the heads of the people, 
or, as Horatio explained it, “‘It’s a bit too 
big for ’em. They can’t grasp it. Sleepy 
minds. You can’t rouse ’em if they won’t 
be roused.” 

“He emerged from his defeat with an 
unbroken sense of intellectual superiority.” 

There follows the remarkable experience 
with Mrs. Levitt, ending with her slapping 
him and calling him an old imbecile. That 
was hard to turn to his advantage, it was 
difficult there to come away with the noble 
gesture intact, but he manages it. As 
Barbara and Ralph have said all along, he 
is magnificent. 

It is hard to choose between the time 
when he is taken ill, and lies in bliss while 
the whole household gyrates about him, 
and even Sir John calls to inquire every day, 
and the time when he is photographed for 
his book.’ Which is the more gloriously 
Waddingtonian? They are perhaps merely 
different, but equal. The illness is a 
sequence to the photographing, since 
it seizes upon him after severe exposure in 
being taken out playing in the snow, a sign 
of his superb, unshaken youth and vigor, 
but it is complete in itself. And even as the 
illness came on through the photographs he 
had taken of himself, so did his last and 
finest gesture develop because of the ill- 
ness. For it is during that that he decides 
that dear little Barbara is in love with him. 

And then indeed things are a bit stiff for 
Mr. Waddington. He has poured out a 
great man’s devotion at the feet of his 
“little April girl’’ and she laughs at him: 

““Not Mrs. Levitt’s laughter, gross with 
experience. He had borne that without 
much pain. Girl’s laughter it was, young 
and innocent and pure, and ten times more 
eruel. 

“*You don’t know,’ she said, ‘you don’t 
know how funny you are,’ and left him.” 

Left him to go to the young Ralph, whom 
she did love, left him to Fanny, who had 
seen, who understood—and who felt im- 
mensely sorry. As she says afterwards to 
Barbara: 

“*T was glad. I thought: If only he 
could have one real feeling. If only he 
could care for something or somebody that 
wasn’t himself. . . . I think he cared for 
you, Barbara. It wasn’t just himself. 
And I loved him for it.” 

He wanted to be young, handsome, 
admired. And he was only laughed at. It 
was that which made Fanny unhappy, 
even tho she too laughed at him. For 
one couldn’t help it. And tho he carries 
things off somehow, and saves himself after 
a fashion, yet deep down he suffers. It is 
hard work, bitter work to be an egoist in a 
world full of people who simply will not 
take anything seriously. 

We leave him on his way to his mother. 
To her he remains young, and has always 
been perfect. There he will be healed, and 
come out again, noble in his forgiveness, 
great once more in the true Waddington 
manner. 





A LONG WINTER 


F A. S. M. Hutchinson’s recent novel, 
“If Winter Comes” (Little, Brown & 
Co., $2.00) were not so well written, had it 
depended upon incident instead of char- 
acter for its interest, it might be cataloged 
as a hard-luck story. As it is, the history 
of Mark Sabre is one of the most poignant 
in recent fiction, only undurable to the 
keenly sympathetic reader because of the 








promise held out in the title. “If Winter 
comes, can Spring be far behind?” They 

are the concluding words of Shelley’s Ode 
“To the West Wind,” and they serve to 
sustain the hope that the hero of Mr. 
Hutthinson’s story will win through to 
happiness. 

Mark Sabre’s mind is of that rare type 
that always sees the other man’s point of 
view so clearly and sympathetically that 
his own convictions sometimes suffer for it, 
Thoughtful, sensitive and inarticulate, he 
meditates much upon the inconsistencies 
and futilities of life, always seeking a solu- 
tion for its many problems. He is mar- 
ried to a woman the unthinking would 
pronounce an excellent wife. She is a good 
housekeeper, she is pretty and well drest, 
and her conduct is always irreproachable, 
but she is, nevertheless, a most detestable 
person, narrow-minded, unintelligent and 
censorious. Mark's ability to put himself 
in another’s place stands him in good stead 
in his married life and the allowances he is 
constantly making for Mabel are astonish- 
ing. 

Before his marriage there had been 
another woman in his life, but Nona 
Holiday had decided in favor of Lord 
Tybar, handsome, brilliant and engaging, 
only to discover when too, late that those 
qualities: hid a gracelessness (there is no 
other word for it) that renders her life 
wretched. 

The story of Mark Sabre is one of vicis- 
situdes. He is badly treated by his busi- 
ness firm: his relations with Nona ulti- 
mately reach a point where little is needed 
to precipitate matters, and only the out- 
break of the war prevents action on his 
part. He enlists when the need for men 
causes the physical test to be less exacting, 
for he has a weak heart, and he comes back 
from the front, crippled. The charitable 
stand he takes concerning a girl and her 
illegitimate child causes his ostracism, and 
gives Mabel an opportunity to leave him 
and sue for a divorce, while later the suicide 
of the unfortunate girl drags the matter 
before the public and Mark’s name in the 
dust. A cerebral hemorrhage ensues and 
a long illness follows, but fate now seems 
to have done her worst and things begin to 
brighten. Mabel secures her decree, Lord 
Tybar is killed, and we leave Mark and 
Nona with every prospect of happiness 
before them, tho Mark has destroyed 
the letter by which his name might have 
been publicly cleared. 

The character-drawing in the book is 
something remarkable, so clear and so 
varied. Mark’s personality pervades every 
page and the virtuous but obnoxious Mabel 
rouses hatred in the most gentle breast, but 
perhaps Lord Tybar will be longest re- 
membered. Nona describes him thus: 
‘Utterly graceless. Without heart, Marko, 
without conscience, without morals... . 
He hasn’t got any feelings at all. . . . and 
it simply amuses him to arouse feeling in 
anybody else. There have been women all 
the time we’ve been married and he simply 
amuses himself with them until he’s tired 
of them and the next one takes his faney, 
and he does it quite openly before me, in 
my house, and tells me what I can’t see 
before my own eyes, just for the love of the 
suffering he sees it gives me.’’ And this is 
the man whose gallantry wins him the 
Victoria Cross, who is mortally wounded 
leading his men at Arras, and who dies 
with a message for another woman than 
his wife on his lips. 

The minor characters are no less well 
done. There is Freddie Perch and his 
irascible old mother to whom he is devoted 
and who is devoted to him. Mr. Fargus, 
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New Series Coupe 
A Revelation of Goodness and Beauty 


they are as nothing compared with 
the surprise that awaits you in an 
examination and demonstration of 
the car itself. 


The fine Coupe reveals at a glance 
so much beauty and goodness that 
its price seems almost unbelievable. 
Inviting as the details may sound, 


The Outstanding Value of the Good Maxwell Coupe, New Series 


without sacrificing headroom. Floor 
level with chassis frame. Wool. carpet 
on floor. 


Parcel compartment behind driver's 


Larger, handsome radiator and hood. Broadcloth upholstery; Turkish cushions. 
Back-cushion springs of new and special 
design, extremely comfortable. Adult- 
size seats, deep and wide and roomy. 


Drum type head lamps and cowi lamps, 
nickel trimmed. 





Cord tires, non-skid, front and rear; 31x4 
inch, straight side. 


Disc steel wheels, demountable at rim 
and hub; or wood artillery wheels, with- 
out extra cost. 


Unusually long springs promote com- 
fort, tire economy, roadability. 


Four-passenger capacity. Fourth seat, 
aes from under cowl, faces for- 
ward. 


New type windshield, hinged at top of 
upper part and bottom of lower part. 
No windshield inside drip in driving rain. 
Windshield wiper; windshield visor. Rear 
vision mirror. 


Crank regulator for door windows. Non- 
rattle device for side windows. 


Special inside locking device on left 
door. Yale lock on right door. 


Body lower and larger. Car is lower, 


seat; luggage under rear deck. 


Mechanism more simple and more acces- 
sible. Alemite chassis lubrication. 


New steering comfort—wheel so placed 
that driver's hands reach it naturally, 
comfortably and without stretching. 


Clutch and brake action, steering and 
gear-shifting, made remarkably easy. 


Handsome and accessible instrument 
board. Best switches. Improved dash 
gas adjustment. 


Maxwell Motor Corporation, Detroit, 


Michigan 


Maxwell Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, 


‘The Good 


Sedans 


Touring Cars Roadsters 


Ontario 


Coupes 


MAXWELL 
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BUILD NOW 
And let Sargent 
Hardware add the 
final touch of beauty 
and security to your 
home. 





Sargent Door Closers 
keep the doors closed 
that should be closed, 
surely but silently. 
There are heavy 
models for outside 
doors and a light 
model for inside 
doors. 





Consider 
the hardware 
when planning 
your home 


CAREFUL selection of 

Sargent Hardware will add 
unusual distinction to your home 
—now, and in the years to come. 
The choosing will be a pleasure, 
for there are Sargent designs to 
harmonize with every architectural 
or decorative scheme. Your hard- 
ware dealer will be pleased to show 
you samples. 


Give this hardware question the 
attention it merits. Even if you 
are not building until later, take 
this opportunity of familiarizing 
yourself with an important build- 
ing subject. 


The Sargent Book of Designs 
will give you much practical in- 
formation on the subject of hard- 
ware. It contains 75 pages of 
interest to every builder or pro- 
spective builder and illustrates 
many attractive patterns in which 
Sargent Hardware may be ob- 
tained. You may have a copy upon 
request, without charge. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
Hardware Manufacturers 
40 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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with his large wife and six domineering 
daughters, whose theory of life is “that 
everybody was placed in life to fulfil a 
divine purpose and invested with the power 
to fulfill it.” The Reverend Boom Bag- 
shaw; tho he appears but for a mometit or 
two, is such a clear-cut figure as to cause 
us to regret that, as far as fiction is con- 
cerned, we have no Established Church. 
It is impossible to help comparing “If 
Winter Comes” with the many sordid and 
dismal novels that have for some time de- 
faced American literature. The most suc- 
cessful of these, ‘‘ Main Street” sinks to its 
true Jevel when compared with the vicis- 
situdes of Mark Sabre’s career. The one 
is a record of happenings in a dull little 
town where a shallow and conceited woman 
finds herself as bored as is usual with those 
who have no mental resources, and whose 
character at the end of some years has 
neither developed nor improved. The 
other is the story of a high-minded man 
whose nature, tried in the fire of adversity, 
emerges triumphant. The book is one of 
the very best that has recently appeared. 





A RIVAL OF THOMAS HARDY 


8B arvoy lot tanee is Mr. Phillpotts’s favor- 
ite background for his stories, and in 
“‘Orphan Dinah” (Macmillan, $2.00) it is 
the scene of a tale which shows that the city 
does not monopolize all the movement of 
life, but that among the slower-witted 
rustic population dramatic events often 
play a part. 

Dinah Waycott is the step-daughter of a 
well-to-do farmer, Ben Bamsey by name, 
and between the two is a great love that is 
somewhat trying to his second wife and 
their daughter Jane, for Dinah is the daugh- 
ter of Bamsey’s first wife by her first hus- 
band, and so no kin whatever to the Bam- 
seys. It is the knowledge that such an 
engagement would please her foster-father 
that has led Dinah to be “‘tokened” to 
Bamsey’s son John, but a reluctance to 
name a date for the marriage has begun to 
show her that her affection for John is only 
that of a sister, and that she has madea 
mistake which fortunately it is not too 
late to rectify. 

Near Buckland village lies Falcon Farm 
where dwells Joseph Stockman and his 
daughter Soosie, and the opening of the 
story finds Stockman expecting two new 
hands, a horseman and a cowman for, ac- 
cording to himself, he has hitherto lived a 
most laborious life and must now have re- 
lief. Altho in perfect health, he pleads 
his advanced years as an excuse for not 
working, and has succeeded in imposing 
this view of himself upon most of his 
neighbors. His two men arrive, Thomas 
Palk, the horseman, and Lawrence May- 
nard, whose domain is the cow-yard. The 
latter is the cleverer of the two, and yet it is 
the slower-witted Palk who first sees a 
discrepancy between Stockman’s benign 
conversation and his ability to work his 
men to the utmost. Palk is helped in his 
clear-sightedness by a growing admiration 
for Soosie and pity for the thraldom in 
which she is kept by her father, none the 
less exacting because lovingly endured. 

Little is known concerning Lawrence 
Maynard in the village of Buckland; 
Dinah does not get to know him well until 
after she has broken her engagement with 
John Bamsey, and it is still later when she 
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and Maynard find themselves deeply in 
Jove with one another. But there is an 
obstacle in the way of their marriage. 
Maynard, it seems, has a wife whom he has 
not seen for years and, contrary to the 
usual procedure in story-telling, it is he who 
realizes the formidableness of this barrier 
and Dinah who insists that it exists only in 
his imagination. Where is the man who 
eould resist such arguments? Dinah’s 
reasoning prevails and they lay their plans 
for a departure for Australia, separately 
from Buckland, together from a nearby 
seaport, and marriage as soon as the vessel 
reaches her destination. But their flight 
jg not so easily accomplished. Altho 
their plans have been laid with a due regard 
for secrecy, they have been obliged to 
communicate by letter, and their cor- 
respondence has fallen into the hands of 
Jane Bamsey. Jealousy and spite do their 
work, and when Lawrence arrives at 
Shepherd’s Cross, the place of rendezvous 
in the forest, he is set upon by half a dozen 
of his neighbors, most of whom are ac- 
tuated by a desire to save Dinah from dis- 
aster. It is something of a surprize to 
them when she appears and, denouncing 
them for their stupidity and narrow- 
mindedness, shows that not only does she 
know Maynard’s history but is convinced 
of the rightness of her own position to- 
wards him. Even the rustic mind per- 
eeives that here is no cause for action, and 
reluctantly Lawrence and Dinah are 
alowed to depart upon their way to 
Australia and happiness, a happiness 
which proves to be perfectly legal, tho 
they are not aware of it. 

The book is full of good characters. The 
reader rejoices when Soosie and Palk decide 
to marry and are pleased at old Stockman’s 
dismay at the emancipation of his patient 
slave. The old bed-ridden huntsman, 
Enoch Withycombe, is a wonderful per- 
sonality, full of the wisdom gained by re- 
flection and experience, and the description 
of his funeral is most striking, with the dead 
sportsman’s master, the huntsman and the 
whipper-in, and two brace of hounds fol- 
lowing the chief mourners. Chaffe the 
earpenter is another pleasant character, 
his goodness and piety shining forth mixed 
with his shrewd observations on life. The 
author is able to depict these rustic sages 
without making them appear unnatural in 
away, that to my mind, surpasses Hardy. 
It is a small thing, but yet noticeable that 
the author puts into the mouths of two 
Dartmoor men two distinet Americanisms, 
“pure cussedness’’ and ‘“‘up against it.” 
“Orphan Dinah”’ is a delightful book. 





EDUCATION FOR THE NEXT 
GENERATION 


WEN JOHNSON has taken a step 
forward in this new book, ‘‘The 
Wasted Generation” (Little, Brown & Co., 
$2.00). He is not satisfied merely to tell a 
good story, to build a seller. He has 
thought over this novel, and felt over it, 
and he makes the reader go with him in 
thought and feeling. He is not afraid to 
write of the war, he approaches various 
American problems with considerable free- 
dom, he looks at dangers with an open eye. 
It is a story of a man of the privileged 
classes, brought up in the usual way, with 
the usual school and college training, and 
turned out with plenty of money and time 
to do what he likes. He comes from stout 
New England stock. This is how he puts 
the matter: 
_ “I have reeeived the deplorable educa- 
tion of the day. Everything that possibly 
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Common Sense 
about Your Hair 


HE two most sensible words we know that 
apply to shampooing are “‘Packer’s’” and 
‘‘regularity.’’ 


Even the best elements for the hair and scalp and 
the best method need your cooperation. Habitual 
neglect with only occasional attention is dangerous 
to good hair as it is to good teeth. 


Shampoo with Packer’s regularly (cake or liquid) at definite 
intervals—on a definite day—get this good habit fixed upon 
you. 


For with a healthy scalp the real foundation of beautiful hair, 
remember how hard it is under the conditions of modern life 
for the scalp to keep healthy. 


_Packer’s Tar Soap is made from healing, stimulating, fragrant 
pine tar, from glycerine and bland vegetable oils. As com- 
bined in Packer's these elements have had the approval of 
physicians for 50 years. 


Never, never be satisfied with anything less than shampooing 
by the Packer method. Regularly used, it means these three 
— things, which are the basis of healthy, beautiful 
air: 

A thorough cleansing of hair and scalp. 

New vigor to inactive cells. 

Exercise for the scalp, which stimulates 

circulation and supplies needed nourish- 

ment to the hair roots. 


You can have but one scalp and one head of hair—don’t 
neglect them—don’t experiment. Start shampooing by the 
Packer method now, and know that you are doing right. If 
you knew, as we know, all the praise that has-been given 
Packer’s Far Soap in the last fifty years, you would never 
use anything else. Get some Packer's Tar Soap (cake or 
liquid) the very next time you pass the druggist’ s. 


THE ‘“* PACKER’? MANUAL (FREE) 


A wealth of practical information is presented in our Manual, ‘How 
to Care for the Hair and Scalp.””. This Manual, now in its fifth large 
edition, reflects current medical opinion and sums up what the makers 
of Packer’s Tar Soap have learned about hair health during almost 
half a century. A copy of the Manual will be sent free on request. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
Cake or Liquid 












Send 25 cents for these three samples 
or 10 cents for any One of them 


Half-cake of PACKER’S TAR SOAP, good for many refresh- 
ing shampoos—1o cents. Your druggist has the full-size cake. 


Liberal sample bottle of the finest liquid soap we know how to make 
—PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP—delightfully perfumed— 
10 cents. Or buy the full-size 6-oz. bottle at your druggists. 


Liberal sample bottle of PACKER’S CHARM, a skin lotion of 
unusual efficacy—1o cents. Sold in one convenient size, by most 
druggists. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 84L, 120 West 32nd Street New York City 
Canadian Distributors 


LYMANS, LIMITED, Montreal THE LYMANS BROS. 4 CO., LIMITED,Toronto 
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Stop the 
check-changer! 


You don’t want to 
lose money by check- 
fraud. And you don’t 
want to put temptation 
‘in anybody’s way. 

Then stop writing 
checks on plain paper. 
They’re a risk to you, 
and a temptation to any 
weak-willed individual 
who handles them— 
so easy to alter. 

Ask your bank for 
checks on 

National 
Safety Paper 

Checks on National 
Safety Paper cannot 
be altered with acid, 
eraser, or knife without 
detection—a glaring 
white spot instantly ex- 
poses the fraud. Every 
part of the check is 
protected. 

If you buy your own 
checks, specify Nation- 
al Safety Paper—you 
can identify it by the 
wavy lines. 

Our book “The Pro- 
tection of Checks” 
exposes the check- 
changer. Write for it. 


George La Monte &¥ Son 


61 Broadway, New York 
Founded 1871 
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could be done was done to make me hate 
the pursuit of knowledge. I am, indeed, an 
excellent example of the failure of American 
education—the failure to provide for the 
utilization of a developed type. My 
father and my grandfather and his father 
before him were brought up to public 
service as the result of a system of society 
and education which demanded service of 
them. What, all at once, has happened 
to our generation? We have everything 
to make us leaders . . . yet the only re- 
sult . . . of our education has been either 
to divert our unquestioned energy towards 
a heaping up of material comforts or to 
make us triflers and dilettanti. . .. It 
may have been our fault, but I think it was 
deeper—the fault of national thinking. 
. . . We are a generation wasted.” 

These reflections are the outcome of 
service in France in the Foreign Legion, 
during a time of recuperation. For this 
spoiled rich boy, who had been a couple 
of years in Paris enjoying himself, had been 
eaught in the tremendous enthusiasm of 
the mobilization and had volunteered. 
He had weathered two years of warfare, 
years that had done something to him 
inwardly as well as outwardly. For the 
first time in his life he began to think. 

Thus thinking it occurred to him to set 
down, faithfully and truly, all he knew 
about himself and what his reactions were 
to the events of his life. He reaches back 
into the past first to portray himself as 
he was, and incidentally those who are of 
his time and place in society, next to give 
you what he is, and from then he carries 
you on with him in what develops. 

He has been, or has thought himself, in 
love several times. There was an early 
episode, a young country miss eager to 
eapture the scion of a rich house—a girl 
no better than she should be, but whom he 
idealized and adored with all the fair gen- 
erosity of youth. That affair was ended by 
Ben, his older brother, who proved to him 
that his lady love was not averse from being 
made love to by himself. David was 
enraged and hurt, but it had a lasting 
effect upon him. ‘‘From that time forth 
vulgarity had no part in my life. Mile 
stone number 1.” 

His next episode was with a young girl, 


the friend of his sister and the only child | 
of a man of wealth and importance, a fine | 


man. The two had been the best of chums 
when suddenly friendship changed, with 
the lad, to love.. That ended the happy 
chumming, for the girl was not ready for 
love. Their intimacy received a check, 
their frankness with one another was over. 
It ends with David’s departure for France. 
And next comes an evil infatuation. 


Letty, Madame de Tinquerville, is one 


of those who do harm for the love of it. 
She lived an outwardly conventional life, 
under the mask of a madonna. She had 
married, as a young girl, a worn-out roué, 
who had died early in the game. Since 
then she had fed her love of excitement and 
power, her furious vanity, at the expense 
of any one who interested her. 

David interested her, and she set out to 
capture him, a thing laughably easy. 
Then she proceeded to dominate him. 

“She was, I am certain, thoroughly 
conscientious in everything she did. The 
corruption she exerted over me was both 
mental and moral. I had come back to 
Paris filled with enthusiasm and ambition. 


My self-discipline disappeered. I threw 





FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
DR. WILLIAM H. DRUMMOND, 
of Medical Jurisprudence, 
Bishop's University, Montreal,Canade: 
‘in the Acute and Chronic Nephritis 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, of 
Gouty and Rheumatic origin, as well 
as in the graver Albuminuria of Preg- 
nancy, | have found Buffalo Mineral 
Springs Water to act as a veritable 
antidote and | know of no other 
matural agent possessing this impor- 
tant quality."’ ‘ 
Buffalo Mineral Springs Water 
is helpful in the treatment of 
Albuminuria, Bladder and Kid- 
ney Stones, Bladder Inflamma- 
tion, Enlarged Prostate, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Gout, Neuritis, 
Bright's Disease, Diabetes, Aci- 
dosis, Dyspepsia and Nausea 
from any cause. It is an active 
antacid Diuretic. 
Physicians and other interested 
persons are invited to write to 
the Springs for ‘‘Fifty Years of 
Medical Opinions,”’ a little book 
about Buffalo: Mineral Springs 
Water written by many promi- 
nent physicians in all parts of 
the country. At all Druggists. 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS 
VIRGINIA 





Without Guaran Apex Innerings 
piston rings wear CURVED on face like 


this (. With them piston rings wear 
STRAIGHT like this |. Fits under regu- 

rings Save fuel. Cost little, 
Quickly instal aad. If your dealer can’t 
» to 

MSON-FRIEDLOB MFG. CO. 
Factory Branch ,58 Wash. St Chicago 
inch, . -St., 

rans Write for all facts on today’s 

fastest selling accessory. 











TELL TOMORROW'S 


White’s Weather Prophet fore- W th 
casts the weather 8 to 24 hours eather 
nadvance. Nota toy but a 
cientifically constructed instrument work 
% ing automatically. Handsome, reliabi 
and everlasting. 

An Ideal Xmas Gift 
M Made doubly interesting by the little hy 
ures of the Peasant and his good wife, 
who come in and out to tell you what th 


weather will be. Size 64x 
744 ; fully guaranteed. Post- $ 2 
—_— 





























paid to any address in U.S. 
. or Canada on receipt of 
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DAVID WHITE, Dept. A49 4198. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Wonder county of the wonderland of Florida. 
Tropic verdure, rare plants. Three beautiful 
little cities, Bradentown, Palmetto and Mana- 
tee. Bathing, fishing, boating, golf, roque, 
fine auto roads. Accommodations for every taste 
and pocketbook. In heart of greatesg midwin- 
ter — growing section. —— orange 

and grapefruit growing; most productive gra) 
x oe - fruit grove in world. | Wel 
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myself into a life of pleasure and dissipa- 
tion. . . . I obeyed only the craving for 
excitement, movement and rapidly suc- 
ceeding sensations. My old philosophy, 
simple and proud, yielded to the worldly 
wisdom of the facile luxury which sur- 
rounded me. ... What had been an 
orderly, measured mode of life, contem- 
plative, tolerant and good-humored, now 
became a tumultuous succession of days 
and nights when every nerve was raw to the 
exposure. ...I found myself quick at 
offense and. wineing under the new tortures 
which she invented each day for the per- 
verse delight of proving to herself how 
completely she held me in subjection.” 

The affair drags on, altho David, 
disillusioned and disgusted, tries to free 
himself. But always Letty draws him back 
to her. It is a lie that breaks the thing at 
last, a lie and jealousy discovering that it 
had grounds. The scene is well done, but 
too long to give. A few days later war 
breaks out and David joins the Legion. 

The French background is wonderfully 
eonveyed. Mr. Johnson knows and loves 
France and he can make us at home with 
the French and their lovely country. The 
war is sufficiently suggested. And then, 
suddenly, David finds himself on the way 
back to America on a two months’ permis- 
sion, which has been procured for him 
through the efforts-:of Mr. Brinsmade, 
father of the young girl friend whom 
David had fallen in love with. That early 
flame has died, however, in the man. In 
the girl it appears to be coming into being. 
Brinsmade is eager for the match. He 
likes David, and he wants a real man for 
his daughter, a man who can handle the 
great responsibilities of wealth. As he says: 

“T said I want you as my son-in-law, 
David. It’s more than that; I want to 
invest what I’ve made in a man that counts. 
I want you with me. I want to feel that 
when it comes time for me to step out, that 
I’m passing on the power to count for big 
things to some leadership I’ve inspired. . . 
commerce, science, public affairs. You 
like a man’s job. That’s where it lies, and 
it’s our kind that must lead. . .” 

David ponders these statements, and 
feels their effect. But he knows one thing 
above all, that he must return first and 
help finish up the job in France; with the 
French until America comes in, and both 
already see that America must come in, 
with his own people after that event. 

But there is something waiting for David 
on the ship. A new experience, a new 
development. Real love, at last! 

Among those who are boarding the ship 
he perceives a young French woman to 
whom an old peasant is saying good-by. 
Both are terribly moved. The old woman 
eannot summon strength to tear herself 
away from her mistress, and David, step- 
ping forward, offers his assistance in con- 
voying the poor old mourner back to the 
dock. The service is accepted. From that 
moment he cannot free his mind of this 
young woman, cannot keep his eyes from 
her. It is love at first sight, tho he does 
not realize this immediately.’ 

Mr. Johnson has spent himself in paint- 
ing this passion, which rapidly becomes 
dominating. There is a mystery about the 
woman. She is evidently of the aristocracy, 
yet she travels without attendants, and 
her name is plebeian. She tries to avoid 
all intercourse with David, but cireum- 
stances gradually work on his side, and in 
the end it comes to a declaration. He 
finds that Bernoline (whose first: name he 
_ has discovered by accident) loves him. 
_ But he learns from her that the love is 
utterly hopeless, and she demands from 
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Give Him a Box : 
- of Holeproof 


= Hosiery is one gift that every man welcomes, 
especially when it is Holeproof, famous for its 3 
= superior quality, smart style, and unmatched = 
= durability. : 
- To give Holeproof is to show good 
E judgment—for here is a gift that is as de- 4 
sirable as it is useful. Stores everywhere are = 
offering Silk, Silk Faced, Silk and Wool, and 2 
Lisle Holeproof Hosiery for men, packed in 
= attractive Christmas boxes. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. z 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Caneda, Limited, London, Ontario 
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To the young man just 
starting his business strug- 
gles, books offer the saf- 
est guide-posts to the bet- 
ter things of life. To the 
older man, they offer the 
deserved happiness and 
recreation to make more 
fruitful his declining 
years. 


Globe- Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases have for 
years safely, conveniently and 
attractively housed the fav- 
orite volumes of thousands 
of successful men. These 
same bookcases offer to all 
the opportunity and incentive 
to own a library; to preserve 
the books that are sure to 
point the way toward success. 


Sectional Bookcases 


have entirely replaced the old 
fashioned solid bookcase. 
Globe-Wernicke is the largest 
manufacturer of sectional 
bookcases in the world. Made 
in period designs, beautifully 
finished to conform to the 
style of your furniture—each 
unit a complete piece of fur- 
niture. 

Give a Globe-Wernicke book- 
case this Christmas. 


Agencies in all cities. Write for Free Catalog 
dhe Globe“Wernicke Co. 


DEPT. 137, CINCINNATI 


Detroit Chicago Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland New York 


Washington Philadephia New Orleans 
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him a promise that he will not see her nor 
try to communicate with her again, after 
reaching shore. He gives this at last, 
broken-hearted but unable to refuse her 
evident terror and despair, as well as the 
high nobility of her character, which has 
made him realize that what she does must 
always be done from the finest motives 
only, must be the one right thing that is to 
be done. They separate, he to return to 
his home in Connecticut, she to go to a 
convent in the city. 7 

Mr. Johnson uses the time on the ship 
for other purposes than this love episode, 
however. He groups together Brinsmade, 
a socialist named Magnus, David and the 
French woman, each with their ideas of 
country, duty, patriotism or humanity, 
contrasts them with a crowd of careless 
young Americans returning from one or 
another sort of service in France, and dis- 
eusses through these media the future of 
America; contrasting the devoted love of 
country so evident in France with the care- 
less attitude of our own countrymen. 
David, who knows the French love for 
their country, wishes he could love his 
own with that same burning passion, to 
which the girl replies: 

“My: country has been centuries in the 
making. In every family some one has 
died that France might remain France. 
We are an old race. We have lived 
together, been proud together, suffered 
together, along while. That does not come 
in a day. . .’. Our young men are brought 
up to think of France as something outside 
themselves, that must go on, that must live 
—an ideal that is not selfish. That is what 
we all feel, from top to bottom. What 
difference what happens to us, if France 
remains.” 

It is toward such a cohesion, such an 
ideal, that America must march, David 
feels, and it is toward this that her leaders 
should strive. Her leaders that must be 
found, if not in this, the wasted generation, 
then in the young and coming one. On 
the other side is the picture of America 
falling into the hands of our swarming 
aliens, becoming something featureless, 
international, confused. For this surging 
under-foree is powerful, and it is a challenge 
that must be met with something real, 
something devoted, not with an artificial 
power. The mere fact that Americans 
have been leaders will not keep them 
leaders. 

The rest of the book is devoted to the 
love affair between Bernoline and David, 
which ends tragically. The mystery that 
kept them apart is expounded. She has 
been ravished by a German, and has borne 
a war child. She is afterwards married to 
this German, a prisoner, by her brother, 
and the man is killed. There is no good 
reason for the departure of Bernoline with 
her child; it is unlike her character to yield 
a spiritual victory to the German brute 
simply because she lacked the physical 
strength to protect her body from him. 
However that may be; and it seems un- 
necessarily melodramatic; David, the 
war over, returns to his own home and 
marries Anne, the girl love, Brinsmade’s 
daughter, or is on his way to this when the 
story closes. The two of them are dedi- 
eated to the true service of their country, 
are linked by real affection and respect, 
and are suited by an equal inheritance of 
eustom and training to make a success 
of life. 
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EMIS 
PLAYER-PIANO 


Happy is the home with a_ superb 
ARTEMIS Player-Piano of beautiful tone. 

‘o young and old alike, this beautiful 
instrument offers constant pleasure, because 
it is always ready to entertain with dance 
music, so operatic airs or other favorite 
melodies. he ARTEMIS can be used 
as a Player-Piano or played by hand. 


- papery x Universal Prices 
‘opular Model $495 Musician Model $590 
Masic Lover Molel $535 Artist Model $228 
Some reliable piano merchant near you 
represents the Artemis Line, Ask his 


mame and address and get our beau- 
tiful Artemis Catalog No. 130 Free. 


Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co., 


ers 



























Christmas 


Suggestion 


p Cream Whip! Known and want- /} 
ed by oveey women, Whips cream in 30 
seconds. ips even top bottle cream. 
Standard mo ware bowl, $1.25 
(West $1.50) 


del, earthen 

De Loxe gift 

bow! $2.60 (West £2.75), poms 
promp' receipt o 
“if'dealer basn’tit. Be sure 











This Big 5 Pound Bag of 
Delicious Shelled Peanuts $4,1 


Direct from grower by Prepaid Parcels 
Post to your door. More and 

peanuts than $5 will buy at stands or 
stores. Along with Recipe Book tell 










d shi; a a 10 Ibs, $3. at 
an at once. 00. Money 
back if not delighted. 


EASTERN PEANUT CO., 12A, HERTFORD, N.C. 
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t’s Not the Irish Mail 


the Name 


,sboulder and body muscles 
7 children — keeps them out-of- 
doors. Lots of fun. Makes play out 
of errand running. Ask yourdealer. 

: HILL-STANDARD CO. 

) 201 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 
Y re ) have a business-profes- 
U sion of your own and earn 

big income in service fees. 
A New system of foot correction: readily od by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms for training, 
openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


his is the only genuine Irish Mail. De- 
psions arm, 
















HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman,Patent Lawyer,624 FSt., Washington,D.C. 


FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, 
whether wishing land or an orange grove, de- 
sires the best. Write for book of actual photo- 
graphs and learn how you can own your own 
grove on easy payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 
103 Trade Avenue, Freittand’ Park, Florida. 
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The SOUND of SAFETY 


Pennsylvania 


ACUUM CUP 


Or OO} = Des BO 
More Than a Thousand “Uacuum Cups — 


exert the grip—hold—lIetgo prin- Skid-freedom is the mission of 
ciple of suction on wet, slippery Vacuum Cup Tires, plus sustained 
pavements, when your car is fully highest quality at prices always 
Pennsylvania equipped. on a parity with those of ordinary 


More and more every day you hear the makes. 
deep purr-like rhythm—the Sound’ Hence the guaranteed effectiveness 
of Safety—of these massive Cups, of the Vacuum Cup Tread on wet, 








as Vacuum Cup Tires carry the cars 
of prudent drivers straight and true, 
without loss of speed or power, over 
pavements made treacherous by oil 
and water. 


slippery pavements and the guar- 
anteed mileage of Vacuum Cup 
Cord Tires—per warranty tag—of 


9,000 Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. e& AMERICA, Inc. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
Direct Factory Branches and Service.cAgencies Throughout the World. 









The Most Useful Gift 


the year through 


BISSELL’S 


(““Cyco” Ball Bearing) 


Carpet Sweeper 


(pvt the 365 days of the year—for 
10 to 15 years—the Bissell you give frees 
mother from the drudgery of Write chioned 
th saving her strength and 

beauty. Protects Staby" st lungs ag 
flying dust. Pays its cost many, many times 
over the first year. For what could be more im- 
portant than health, cleanliness and comfort ? 
ai a sole. Used 
ecco tant 445 
electric cleaner, the ready-to-use convenience of 

the Bissell you give is appreciated. 
Costs only a few dollars—saves more than 
original price every year for 
Spe zeerees ape. Sold every- 
ere. Booklet, “Sweeping 
Facts and Fallacies,” on re- 
quest. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
236 Erie St. 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Oldest and 
Largest 
Sweeper 

Makers 
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Canada, too 






Bissell’s Toy Sweeper 
*"Fuat Hike ; 


~~ 

Delights hitle girls and 
tidiness. 25c 

and 50c in the Eastern 
and Middle States; afew 
where. 
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ested im the dew 
children mail coup 
or obligation. ” 
No. 1, “The Senses and Faculti 
Training the Memory” —No. 3, tHe Ips in 
School’ '—Miller's Mind Training for Children, 
endorsed by Dr. Chas. W. Elliot, Dr. Frank 
Crane and Thos. A. Edison as sane, sound, sim- 
ple method of giving a neglected and much- 
needed mental training. 
Three hundred and forty-eight pages of com 
nse. Develops children, all ages, through 
fascinating games. Real aid to every child's 
success in aed years. 
B * veal fun—see real results. 
five days. Let thete ‘lt themselves 
$5.00 or return the books. You'll be delighted. 
nd now—no moncy—mercly the 








No risk. 
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5; “These three little books are so amazing 
that they scem to me the work 
of sheer genius.”— Dr. Frank Crane 


mee ee ae ae 

iz VAUGHN PUBLISHING CO., 316 W. 2nd St., Los hint 4 Clif. 

Please send me, —- obli- I enclose Five Dollars. Please 

ies. the three books, Mind a the three books, Mind 
ey t fer SS Within five 





you $5.00 in agreement to refund in a if 
an A v4 return the books. return them withio 10 
Name. 





Special De Luxe Leather Bound Edition, for a helpful 
Christmas Gift, $8.00 cash, sent only on Special Order. 
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TO EDUCATE THE NEXT GEN- 
ERATION AGAINST WAR 


(Continued from page 13) 
and especially coming men and women, 
as represented by our school children, 
should carefully study its every document 
and loyally in every way assist in striving 
for a satisfactory solution of those prob- 
lems which mean everything for civiliza- 
tion and world prosperity and happiness. 
Frankness, honesty and integrity of pur- 
pose mean more than all the diplomacy of 
the ages. May America take this lead and 
establish a new beacon light for the guid- 
ance and welfare of the world. , 


J. B. A. Rosertson, GOVERNOR OF 
Ox.LaHomA—The Limitation of Armament 
Conference in Washington will accomplish 
through its deliberations the most thor- 
ough, illuminating, and practical survey 
of the past development and future prog- 
ress of our civilization that can ever be 
achieved. This study of the history and 
discussion of the future of the nations and 
the peoples of the world is of such vital 
importance that the proceedings of the 
Conference should be read and reviewed as 
a part of the daily course in aii our schools, 
colleges and universities in order that the 
rising generation may be fully educated 
upon the cost and folly of war. 


Pat M. Nerr, GoverRNor or TEXAS 
The history that is now being made by the 
Disarmament Conference at Washington 
will be frequently referred to by writers, 
speakers and thinkers for generations to 
come. It constitutes an epoch-making mile- 
post that ineffacably marks the march of 
man. The students of to-day who are to 
be the men and women of to-morrow should 
have as a part of their daily curriculum 
the detailed proceedings of this world- 
wide Conference now assembled in our 
country, as it seeks to turn the tide of 
civilization away from the war-wrecked 
shores of the past. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


Jos. M. Drxon, GovERNor or MonTANA 
—The Disarmament Conference marks a 
mile-stone in world history. Upon its 
success or failure largely depends the 
permanency or failure of the present social 
order. The last number of Tue Lirerary 
DicEstT was a veritable treasure-house of 
information regarding the seope and 
possibilities of this historic international 
Conference. The publie schools and col- 
leges of the country can perform no greater 
service to the nation than that of giving 
courses, during the sitting of the Wash- 
ington Conference, to their students re- 
garding the great questions involved. If 
we can fully impress upon the minds of 
these young people the tremendous danger 
involved and the impelling necessity for 
world disarmament, the possibility of 
future war will be greatly reduced. 


D. W. Davis, GoverNor or Ipano—It 
will be my pleasure and privilege to request 
our Department of Education to follow 
out the forward-looking and statesman- 
like suggestion of the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. We need more thoughtful and 
constructive educational suggestions such 
as this to truly build the intellects of our 
future citizens. There is an astonishing 
lack of. sound information among our 
citizens of the political and economic his- 
tory of the world. Should the true 
situation be spread before the boys and 
girls to-day there would dawn a better 
to-morrow, because the dominating char- 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 











Drop a little 
callus for a 
aching, then 


“Freezone” on a touchy corn m 
“ tantly it stops 
lift it right off, 


few nights. 
shortly you 


| Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “‘hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“*Freezone”’ at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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teristic of the average citizen is his desire 
for betterment. 


| 


Rosert D. Carey, GoverRNoR OF | 


Wrominc—The history of the Disarma- 


ment Conference should be imprest upon | 


the minds of the school children of America. 
The United States leads in a movement that 

ijses more for the peace of the world 
than any gathering of statesmen since the 
dawn of history. Through our Educational 
Department I have requested that the 
schools of Wyoming shall study every 
phase of the Conference, from its inception 
to final adjournment. With the minds of 
the students of the nation focused upon the 
proceedings of the Conference, the chief 
actors will feel a keener incentive to make 
their conclusions conform to the dominant 
will of the peoples of the earth. Wyoming 
is for disarmament and the peace of the 
world. 


Ouiver H. SHourp, Governor or Co.o- 
gapo—We can conceive no better way to 
train the citizens of to-morrow for the dis- 
charge of their most important duties than 
by encouraging their study of the pro- 
ceedings in Washington at the great Con- 
ference. While the program laid down 
was to many a complete surprize and is far- 
reaching in its effect, yet we believe if 
consistently carried out it will be the 
foundation of a permanent peace that will 
be world-wide for all time to come. 


Merritt C. Mecuem, GoverRNOR OF 
New Mexico—I think it vitally important 
toinstruct the youth of the country relative 
to the great historical event now transpiring 
at the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference. America contributed her mighty 
strength and influence to make the world 
safe for humanity. America is now taking 
the lead in the demand for reduction of war 
machinery, and our children should be 
helped to understand thoroughly what is 
being done to prevent a recurrence of the 
horrible world tragedy we are now emerg- 
ing from. 


Tuomas E. CampBeLt, GOVERNOR OF 
Arizona—Regardless of its outcome, the 
Armament Conference is of such tremen- 
dous importance to the future welfare of the 
young people of America that they should 
take advantage of every possible oppor- 
“tunity to follow the proceedings in detail. 
What the ultimate outcome is to be de- 
pends largely on their intelligent under- 
‘Banding of the problems now being dis- 
must and their appreciation of the 
tremendous issues involved. Upon their 
shoulders will fall the responsibility of 
tarrying out to its logical conclusion any 
agreement that may be reached, or the 
terrible burdens which a continuation of 
the present race for sea power will neces- 
sitate if unchecked. 


Cuartes R. Masey, GoveRNOR oF Urau 
—The Disarmament Conference now in 
session constitutes a landmark in human 
“Pfogress, the significance of which cannot 
yet be conceived. By all means let us 
‘stidy earnestly its deliberations that un- 
‘Mrstanding among all peoples may be the 
“result. Not only should the course of the 
Monference be closely observed by those of 
“Miatare age, but it is essential to posterity 
“hat the youth of the nation comprehend 
“the =full meaning and purposes of ,the 
Withering. With such a basis of fa- 
MMiliarity they will best be prepared to 
*Perpetuate and bring to complete mate- 
Millization the aims and ideas now being 


proposed 
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TO CLEAN the teeth 
is one thing. To clean 
them in the complete as- 
surance that no shedding 
bristles will invite dis- 
comfort or possible 
danger is quite another 
matter. ‘To render: this 
double service unfail- 
ingly is the distinctive 
duty so cheerfully as- 
sumed, so competently 
discharged, by 


the safety 


TOOTH 
BRUSH 


every bristie 
gripped 
EVERLASTINGLY 
im hard 
rubber! 


AND ‘THESE TOO, ARE GUARAN- 
TEED MEMBERS OF THE 


RUBBERSET FAMILY: 
the world's standard 


SHAVING BRUSH 
A complete range in Badger Hair, 
French, and Rachto Bristle, priced 
to suit YOUR pocketbook. 


the sanitary the everlasting 


BRUSH BRUSH 
Black Walnut and Black Walnut 
Myrtle Backs. Backs, $1.00, 
Regular models, 
$2.00 to $6.00 each. : 

Military Models, Alberite 
$2.50 to $10.00 $1.75, $2.25 
per pair. $2.50 each. 
at YOUR STORE! 
RUBBERSET COMPANY 
(R. & C, P. Co., Props.) 

Newark, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
RUBBERSET COMPANY, Ltd. 
FACTORIES: 

Toronto and Gravenhurst, Can. 
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heartily approve your suggestion that the | 
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The National “Christmas-Dainty — 
Bromm’s Old Virginia Fruit Cake 


A delicious ‘‘bit of old Virginia,’’ just the thing for 
Christmas Dinner, or a Christmas Remembrance. 
Made from the same recipe for 55 years. Chock-full 
of choice fruits and nuts. 


Park & Tilford in New York, and. Fancy Grocers in other cities 
carry *‘BROMM'S Old Virginia Fruit Cake”’ all the year ’round. 
If your grocer can’t supply you, we will ship prepaid, delivery 

ranteed to any address in the U.S. Prices: 2 Jb. tin $2.25— 
fib. lb. tin $4.25—6 Ib. tin $6.00. 


Packed in its snug tin box it keeps 
indefinitely, like old wine — always 
deliciously fresh. 











L. BROMM BAKING CO. 
$16 E. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 


Exclusive selling rights in a number of 


The 
Trouble 
Zone— 


YOUR NOSE 
AND THROAT 


and Sealed Weatherproof 


Back Fu cou 


Za. 











cities open to high grade fancy grocers. 


*Phoning I[rritates 
Your Trouble Zone 


Busy Americans! Always talking, 

"phoning, dictating, singing, lecturing! 
wonder our voices get husky and “‘tired.”” 
never intended throats to do so much work 
without exira protection. Take a few Luden’s 
every day to soothe irritation of the ‘‘trouble zone.” 


Famous Yellow Paclage now Wax-Wrapped 


“the best 
I’ve ever 
tasted”’ 


“‘more 


than you 
claimed 
for it”’ 


“excel- 
lent”’ 


—dquota- 
tions 
from our 
daily 
mail 
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Nature 


WM. H. LUDEN, Since 1881 READING, PA. 
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TO. EDUCATE THE NEXT GEN. 
ERATION. AGAINST WAR 


(Continued ) 


school children study contemporary history 
in the making of the Arms Conference. 
The movement is an educative one and 
should extend to the children upon whose 
intelligence and sense of justice the future 
of the nation rests. As Roger Williams 
said, it is a pity they did not save some 
before they killed so many. 


PACIFIC STATES 


Louis F. Hart, Governor or Wasn- 
INGTON—It is preposterous to think that 
disarmament, if possible at all, can be 
accomplished in a day, for reckoning in 
terms of centuries, the present Conference 
is but an atom of time. Strife has con- 
tinued incessantly between individuals 
since Cain killed Abel, and between nations 
almost since the birth of government, and 
each succeeding war has been more ter- 
rible and devastating than the one before. 
Some new life-destroying instrument has 
been produced in each new struggle, 
There is much truth in the argument that 
human nature will have to undergo a 
change before war can be eliminated. It 
does not follow, however, that human 
beings can not agree among themselves to 
restrain their passions to the utmost. 
The ‘‘gun-toter”’ of to-day is a criiiinal, 
but in the earlier days of the nation even 
the most protected citizen carried arms. 
Human nature has changed in this respect, 
and largely through education of the fact 
that ‘“‘It does not pay.” A beginning has 
been made, a bold, fearless step, such as 
an unselfish nation like the United 
States might be expected to take, but 
after all its greatest value is educational 
—the problem remains for future gener- 
ations. By all means let the children of 
the land study closely the Disarmament 
Conference. 


Ben W. Otcortt, GOvERNOR oF OREGON. 
—In an epoch-making document, Mr. 
Hughes has turned over the leaf to a new 
era. If success is achieved at the Dis- 
armament Conference, as it now appears it 
shall be, history will hold no record of 
achievement for world good comparable 
to it. Consequently history may hold 
nothing more vital for the study of our 
vouths and all citizens than the progres- 
sive steps of this gathering. May the 
eyes of our future home-makers and nation- 
makers be opened to the great trust to- 
morrow will repose in them. It may be 
ours to will that there shall be no more 
wars. It will be theirs to keep forever 
sacred and inviolate that pledge of their 
ancestors. 


Wituiam D. StepHens, GOVERNOR OF 
CaLirornia—Never before in the history of 
the world has a limited group of men been 
given an opportunity to relieve a watr- 
weary world of the awful burdens of de- 
struetive warfare. Never before has it 
been possible to relieve the mothers, the 
children and the toilers of the world of the 
heartaches, the heart-breaks, the want and 
misety and slighted education, the almost 
unbearable taxes, and other economic 
sacrifices brought on by war. May we not 
pray that God will guide aright all those 
who participate in the proceedings of the 
great Disarmament Congress now il 
session in Washington? In my judgment 
it will be good for the future of the Republie 
if all school children give earnest study to 
the proceedings. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











WHEN LUMINOUS DIALS DON’T SHINE 


OR some years luminous watch-dials 

have been on the market, the lumi- 
nosity being not produced by any salt of 
radium, as is commonly supposed, but usu- 
ally by a salt of a more common metal. It 
has hitherto been supposed that all that 
was needed to cause the figures on these 
dials to become luminous was absolute 
darkness. However, this is contradicted 
by a curious observation made by a traveler 
in Europe. Having just bought a new 
watch with a luminous dial, he took it out 
in the first tunnel he came to. To his 
astonishment the dial remained entirely 
dark, and this was the ease in all the other 
tunnels through which he passed. He 
determined to-send it back as defective, as 
soon as he reached his journey’s end. 
However, when night fell, while the train 
was still above ground and the porter 
turned off the lights in the ear, he was 
astonished to see the figures on the dial 
blaze brilliantly forth. This observation 
led to experiments with other watches 
having luminous dials, and it was found 
that at a distance of twenty feet under the 
surface of the earth all lost their radiance. 
Experiment has demonstrated that the 
humidity of the air in the tunnel is not 
responsible. 

These facts appeared in Kosmos (Stutt- 
gart) and roused great interest throughout 
Germany, many letters commenting upon 
it being received by the editors. In the June 
number they acknowledge these and ex- 
plain the probable reason, substantially, 
as follows: 


There is, as a matter of fact, no need of 
making an effort to explain the matter by 
forcibly twisting the laws of physics. 
Those of physiology offer a more logical 
explanation. When one goes from outdoors, 
that is from full daylight, into a perfectly 
dark room, from five to twenty minutes, 
according to the degree of the light-fatigue 
of the eye, must elapse before the eye be- 
comes capable of perceiving faint impres- 
sions of light such as come, for example, 
from small cracks in the door or from 
“phosphorescent’’ luminous substances. 
As we commonly say, the eye must become 
accustomed to the dark. If, however, one 
remains for a while in a room illuminated 
with ordinary artificial light before going 
into the room which is entirely dark, the 
sensitiveness of the eye to feeble impres- 
sions of light appears at once, or after a 
very short time. This is due to the im- 
mense difference of intensity between day- 
light and our sources of artificial light, and 
also to the fact that daylight contains very 
intense light of all wave lengths from violet 
tored. On this account the receiving eye 
is fatigued with respect to red and yellow 
after being in an artificially lighted room 
for some time, but only slightly to green 
and blue, which are the chief rays emitted 
by phosphorescent substances. Thus we 
see why the watch-dial failed to shine dur- 
mg the brief ride through the tunnel but 
Was on the job at night. 
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KIMBALL 


—a towering figure 
in the 
musical world. 





; A NAME symbolizing commercialism’ 


at its best —typifying integrity and progres- 
siveness in the manufacture and distribution of musical 
instruments. The superb KIMBALL of generations ago 
+ ow gga glorified in the world famed KIMBALL 
of today. 


KIMBALL. 
a Nation of 


oducts, now serving 
usic Lovers, include— 


Cw Pianos, Upright Pianos, Player 
Pianos, Reproducing Pianos—the artist’s 
identical rendition; Phrasonome Pianos—a revelation 
in phrasing control; Pipe Organs, Phonographs and 
Music Rolls. 


Descriptive catalog of KIMBALL 
products, also nearest dealer's 
address, sent to you on request. 


W. W. KIMBALL Co. 
(Established 1857) 
Factory and Executive Offices 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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For washing avails but little in a case 
like this. ut such a condition need 
not exist in schools when at minimum 
cost the lavatories can be equipped with 


] 
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te Ouilnisn Paper Towels 


These towels are served just one at a time from a 
dust-proof cabinet that locks securely to prevent 


waste and careless handling. 


ONLIWON Towels are extra large and being 
served folded are doubly absorbent and firm. 





The hand Try ONLIWON Towels at Our Expense 
wy ty “Send us Your Address to-day— 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


Department 22 Albany, N. Y. 
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Universal Drug Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


EW_ FACES and 
NEW PROFITS 


come into the stores 
that install attractive, 
up-to-date Soda Fountains. | 
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WALRUS WHITE ICE- 
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LESS SODA FOUNTAINS Ay 
are accepted as the highest 4 
cane by leading Drea St = f 
y 
Cigar Stores, Hotels a 
Write for descriptive literature. iV) 
1) WALRUS MFG. CO. 1, 
Seda Fountains Carbonators If 
Store Fixtures 
Decatur, Illinois 
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BANKING BY MAJEL 
AT 4%. INTEREST 


MAKE yout Christ- 
mas gift to your 
wife, or children, or 
yor if a Savings Ac- 
count. Our Banking by 
Mail Plan — yi. = 
to save easily, 

and profitably with rd 
help of Cleveland's 
Riewest to- 
day for our free book- 

A6é. 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 


Clevetand, 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS $33,000,000 








The Ideal Winter Resort 
PRINCESS HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Directly 7 the Harbor, Accommodates 400. 


Successor to HOWE & TW ORC GER. 
Bentind, by Steamers Furness Bermuda Line 
oyal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


ORD OWNERS! 


Learn about wonderful new power maker. 
es = lever—stops misfiring — adds 

speed—saves gas and is waterproof. 
fe is a co new ignition system r in 
use on several of America’s high-grade motor 
cars. Priceislow. Ask about Free Trial Offer. 


A. B. M. Co., Box 1033, Brightwood, Mass. 
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PRICES, WAGES, INTEREST AND RENT 


HAT one of the great hindrances to a 

return to normal levels of business 
activity is the mal-adjustment between 
prices of different commodities, was noted 
in these columns last week. The New York 
Trust Company, in its current Index, adds 
that the 
basic economic factors, production, labor, 
eapital and returns of real estate form an 
extremely important factor in the situation. 


inequalities between the four 


Prices, wages, interest and rents must, we 
are told, come into a closer relation before 
there will exist a substantial and permanent 
basis for business activity. It is apparent 
from the New York Trust Company’s 
chart here reproduced, 
sale commodity prices ‘reached the highest 
peak of inflation, they have also, relatively 
to their rise, gone through the greatest de- 
gree of deflation.” It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that retail prices have not 
come down to anything like the extent that 
a point strongly 


that while whole- 


wholesale prices have, 
emphasized in a recent speech by that 
great employer of Judge Gary. 
Wages, on the other hand, it will be noted, 
have suffered the deflation of all. 
Interest did not advance to the heights 
which were attained by commodities and 
wages and the after-war readjustment has 
brought it the nearest of any of these four 
factors to the pre-war level. The chart at 
the bottom of this page is further ex- 
plained by The Index as follows: 


labor, 


least 


The index of commodities [wholesale 
prices] is that of the United States Bureau 
of Labor. 

The wage index is 
by the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission on returns from factories em- 
500,000 men and 


that con.piled 


ploying approximately 
women. 

The interest index has been compiled by 
taking the monthly average of the weekly 






Chart Showing ° 
Trend of Prices, Wages, 
Interest and Rents 
The New York Trust Co. 





















high and low rates on 60- to 90-day com- 
mercial paper. The base represents the 
average for the years 1911 to 1915. It 
happens, however, that the July, 1914, rate 
is approximately the same as this ay: erage. 
The trend here plotted seems to afford an 
accurate picture of fluctuation in price of 
capital. 

The rent index covers only house rents, 
as no returns on commercial, industrial or 
farm rents were available. It is thehous- 
ing item compiled in the cost of living indéx 
by the National Industrial Conferenee 
Board, and the base used is July, 1914. In 
fact, the base used for all four indices is 
approximately the same, namely, June or 
July, 1914, which puts them on a com- 
parable basis. 





A GOVERNMENT WARNING TO IN. 
VESTORS—American investors have been 


warned by the watchful Department 
of Commence to be very careful in 
purchasing foreign bonds payable in 


depreciated currencies. Certain concernsin 
this country are said to be offering national, 
municipal, and industrial issues exprest 
in such currencies, calling attention to the 
possibility of the investor realizing enormous 
Most of these issues, 
payable in the 
Austria, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Jugo-Slavia and Hungary. As the 
warning is further summarized in a New 
York Journal of Commerce dispatch from 


Washington: 


profits. it seems, are 


currencies of Germany, 


Czecho-Slovakia, 


In some eases the prices at which these 
securities are offered are unduly high in 
view of the actual exchange rate of the 
given currency. There have been in- 
stances where there has been greai dis- 
parity between the sale price of the adver- 
tised securities in terms of dollar and the 
price at which they could be purchased 
with American money in the foreign 
country. 
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National Committee 
Rt. Rev. C. P. Anderson, D. D. 
Dr. Frank Billings 
Harriot Stanton Blatch 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr. . 

Alfred J. Boulton 

Arthur Brisbane 

John Graham Brooks 

Mrs. Cora Haviland Carver 
Cc. P. Coleman 


John W. Davis 

Jerome T. DeHunt 
Charles W. Eliot 

John Lovejoy Elliott 
Harry M. Fennimore 
Irving Fisher 

Hon. Joseph I. France 
Hon. David R. Francis 
Col. Michael Friedsam 
John A. Gade 

E. F. Gay 

Samuel Gompers 

Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, D. D. 
Norman Hapgood 
Robert Herrick 

Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch 
William M. Johnston 
Alexander Kahn 

Dr. Gertrude Kelly 
William Kent 

E. F. Ladd 

Col. Herbert Lehman 
James G. McDonald 
John A. McSparran 
Rabbi Judah Leon Magnes 
Capt. Wm. A. Maher 
Anne Martin 

Hon. Ogden L. Mills 
William Fellowes Morgan 
Walter M. Nelson 
Morgan J. O’Brien 
Fremont Older 

Herbert Parsons 

Francis G. Peabody 

Mrs. Gifford Pinchot 
Glenn E. Plumb 

Ernest Poole 

James H. Post 

Mrs. John T. Pratt 
William C. Redfield 

Very Rev. Howard C. Robbins, D.D. 
Raymond Robbins 

Dr. Frank F. Rosenblatt 
Julius Rosenwald 

Rev. John A. Ryan 

Mrs. Viadimir G. Simkhovitch 
Alfred E. Smith 

Mrs. Willard D. Straight 
Henry W. Taft 

Thomas D. Thacher 
Norman Thomas 

Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany 
Oswald Garrison Villard 
B. C. Viadeck 

Lillian D. Wald 

J. H. Walker 

George P. West 

George W. Wickersham 





Twenty-five little baby bodies 


in a garbage cart 


: I ‘HE cart creaks and stops in front of the hospital: 


The 


twenty-five baby bodies are loaded in. 


Tomorrow, while you sit at dinner, the cart will stop again and 
twenty-five more baby bodies will be loaded in— 


The next day there will be 
twenty-five more. And so on 

. twenty-five . . . twenty- 
five . . . until Spring comes in 
Russia and there are no more 
babies in that town . . 


“You Could Hear the 
Children Crying Two 
Blocks Away” 


says Anna Haines who, for more 
than a year has represented the 
Quakers over there. “A steady 
wail that kept up like a moan, 
all the time growing louder as 
we got nearer. The nurses could 
do nothing except to go around 
every morning and separate the 
ones that were going to die from 
the others; and they went around 
at different times and felt them 
to see if they were cold, and took 
them out .. .” 


And once a day the garbage 
cart called, creaking, and stopped 
for its ghastly load. 


Fifteen Million Are 
Starving to Death in 
Russia 
In hundreds of cities and 
towns scenes like the one de- 
scribed above are enacted every 
day. Men, women, and chil- 

dren—wmillions dying. 

They are asking for $5,000,000 
—every cent of it to be spent 
in this country for the most 
necessary articles of food. 


How Many Will You 


Feed? 
Ten dollars will save ten lives 


for a month. 
A hundred dollars will save a 


“hundred lives for a month. 


A thousand dollars will save 
a thousand lives for a month. 


The cart creaks and stops; you can hear it creak. Between 
the rich courses at your dinner table you can hear it creak. And 


the little bodies are carried out. 


In God’s name let us do what we can 











Russian Famine 


Fund 


Distributing through the 


American Friends 
(Quakers) 


Name 
Street .. 


City 





Charles H. Sabin, 7reasurer 
‘RUSSIAN FAMINE FUND 


15 Park Row, 

I enclose $ 
the relief of the suffering in Russia. 
acknowledgment to 


New York 


aah <P as my contribution toward 
Please send 
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OR WIRE FOR PRICES. 








[SAVO Air Moistener 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 

Fuel, Paintings, Plants, etc. 

Fill with water, hang on the back 

of any Radiator out of sight. 
Others for Hot Air Reg:sters. 

Tens of thous1n‘1s now in satisfac- 

tory use. Write for (REE Booklet. 


SKVO Manufacturing Co. 


“Mm 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago. Il. 

















“sciat? $59.90 wscis* 
Only 16 Cents a Day! 
And This Wonderful Late Model Typewriter is Yours 


ONLY 150 LEFT 
All Orders Returned When This Lot is Soild 


SLASHING CUT to sell ont 150 No. 10 Remingtons at 
once. to by out 1921 stock completely within next few 








weeks. _ lot of iy sold at 
manufacturer’s price, everyone 
all late improvements such as back spacer, two- 


Send with . All machines guaranteed for 5 


years. out coupon now. Begin the enjo: t of this 
wonderful bargain at once. Remember we'll take it back 
if you don’t like 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 











Juvenile Edition Wanted:—‘‘Mamma,” 
said little Fred, “this catechism is awfully 
hard. Can’t you get me a kittychism?”— 
Baptist Boys and Girls. 


Worth Believing In—‘“Do you really 
believe in heredity?” 

“Most certainly I do. That is how I 
came into all my money!”’"—London Mail. 


Where They Show It.—‘‘We women bear 
pain better than men.” 

“Who told you that? Your doctor?” 

“No, my shoemaker.” — Karikaturen 
(Christiania). 


Up-to-Date—Morner (reading fairy- 
story )—‘‘And when they had walked a great 
distance they came upon a woodchopper.” 

Harotp—“I know! It’s the Kaiser!” 
—The Passing Show (London). 





The Young Genius.—MotrHer—‘ Willie, 
how isit that no matter how ‘quiet and 
peaceful things are, as soon as you appear 
on the scene trouble begins?” 

Wititre—“I guess it’s just a gift, 
mother.” —Life. 


Everybody In.—‘‘Auto for Every 54 
Persons in Los Angeles.’-—Headline, the 
New York Sun. 

The % persons are pedestrians who have 
been run over at least once.— Detroit Motor 
News. 


An Arizona Ultimatum.—Judge Perry 
yesterday assessed a Phoenix speeder ten 
dollars. Those birds must learn that it 
don’t pay to come over here and burn the 
coating off our new pavements.— Tempe 
(Ariz.) News. 





Forearmed.—Tue Secretary — “ This 
speech may get you into trouble.” 
Tue HonoraBLeE—‘‘Then you had better 
prepare a statement saying that I was mis- 
| queted by the newspapers.”—The Chris- 
tian Register, (Boston). 


Long - Distance Shooting.—The new 
night-watchman at the observatory was 
watching some one using the big telescope. 
Just then a star fell. ‘“‘Begorra,”’ he said to 
himself, ‘“‘that felly sure is a erack shot.” 

—Toronto Goblin. 


His Great Regret—New Orrice Bory— 
“A man called here to thrash you a few 
| minutes ago.” 
Epiror—“What did you say to him?” 
New Orrice Bor—“I told him I was 
sorry you weren’t in.”—Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 


| Making Them Useful.— Traveter— 
“Tt’s a nuisance—these trains are always 
| late.” 

ResourceruLt Conpuctor—“But, my 
dear sir, what would be the use of the 
waiting-rooms if they were on time?’’— 
Numero (Turin). 


Our Versatile President. — ‘‘President 
Harding has taken the bull by the horns 
with admirable skill, and simultaneously 
| he may be able to forge this rainbow of 
| peace into a real shearing knife, and then 
| use the knife to cut down the naval appro- 
priations and the taxes.’’-—Moody’s Weekly 
Review of Financial Conditions (New 
York). 



















YOU MUST 
PROTECT 23v¥SSi: 





Less Than Half Pre-War Prices 
SEND NO MONEY 
as postman is to be paid on delivery, 


This $25 Genuine MAUSER 
BLUE STEEL AUTOMATIC 


full p jon against thieves and 
burglars, and against hold up men while auto- 
mobil — No man who loves his family will 
be without this greatest of all protectors. 
y to clean — convenient to carry — lies 
flat in the pocket, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Bank refe 


UNIVERSAL SALES CO. 
141 Broadway Dept. 37 New York 


World’s Famous Luger $18.75 




























“Sparks of Laughter No. 2” 
A Merry Christmas Gift 


HRISTMAS pleasure and profitable usefulness 
combined. An attractive clothbound, gold- 
title book that contains 330 very brief jests and 

anecdotes that have recently appeared in magazines, 
newspapers and public speaking. A 3,300 word 
chapter, “‘How to Tell a Funny Story,”’ will teach 
you. A 3,300 word chapter of “Suggestions to 
‘oast Masters”’ gives expert instruction in planning 
a dinner and toastmastering it. He who can create 
a is popular—popularity is profitable. 
Thousands of lawyers, lodge masters, public ofi- 
cials, teachers, clergymen, doctors, bankers and 
business executives, are vsing “‘Sparks of Laughter” 
with profit. “‘Do your Christmas shopping early.’: 


Sent to any address on receipt of $2.00 
STEWART ANDERSON, Inc. 
BECOME AN EXPERT 


74 Cortlandt St. New York, N. Y. 
Sortitied Publ 

















salariea. | Thousapds of firme 
6,000 yeas. We Gala ne thoroly by malls 
000 a . We train you 

. examinations of executive ecrounting 






unnecessary 
of William B. » A. 
troller and Instructor, University of Illinois; 
of Certified Public Accoun' 
.ccountants, 
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Unexcelied for repairing china, glassware, earthen- 


ware, furniture, meerschaum, vases, books; for 
tipping billiard cues, ete. Keep it handy. 
: he reliable cement, famous since 1876. 
a hm 20c ah At deal: write us. 
ree kin it ¥ alers or . 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO., New York 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


FREE BROCHURE-D 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Printing Cheap 


‘Larger $35 Save money. Print 
: for others, big prosit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for press catalog, TYPE,cards, 
etc, THE PRESS CO., D-23, Meriden, Conn, 


It’s Pecan Time in Texas 


We are now gathering these delicious nuts in our large culti- 
vated orchard and can send them direct from the tree to you. 
Sample 12 oz. bag for 50c; 5 pounds for $2.50 o 
Special, a 5 pound box of extra large selected nuts $5: 
Above prices postpaid 
CAPPS PECAN FARM, Brownwood, Texas 


rself 
Go Into Business F.27,.%oRrssn 
“New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your commu- 
nity. We furnish everything. Money-making opport 
unlimited. Either menor women. Big Candy Booklet Free. 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 88, EAST ORANGE, 5-4 
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| CURRENT EVENTS 





FOREIGN 


" ber 16.—Nearly 700 Moplah rebels 
in killed, and one British officer and 
three men are killed and 34 are wound- 
ed, in an attack by the rebels on the 


Pandikkag Post in India. 


Belfast Unionists in three meeti 
tically protest against the 
‘abinet’s treatment of Ulster. 


Jovember 17.—By an get meer vote 

= Unionist Party, in session at Liver- 
pool, endorses the British Government's 
policy in its effort to bring about peace 
in Ireland. 


Four policemen are killed and 30 seriously 
injured in an uprising by the followers of 
Mahatma Gandhi, >the Hindu non- 
eooperationist leader, when the Prince 
of Wales arrives in Bombay to begin his 
tour of India. The rest of the popula- 
tion accords the Prince a tumultuous 
welcome. 


Jugo-Slavia denies before the Council of 
the League of Nations that Jugo-Slav 
troops have invaded Albanian territory 
contrary to the terms of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 


em- 
ritish 


November 18.—The British Government 
issues orders suspending all construc- 
tion work on the four new super-Hood 
battle cruisers, as the first step towards 
naval armament reduction. 


Thirteen Mexican revolutionists are killed 
in battle and four more executed after 
summary court-martial near Algagones, 
in Lower California. 


A new state bank is opened in Moscow by 
the Soviet government. It is announced 
that 3 per cent. interest will be paid on 
current accounts, and 5 per cent. on time 
deposits. 

November 19.—The British Labor Party 
issues a manifesto promising support of 
any steps necessary to make the Ameri- 
ean proposals for naval armament re- 
duction effective, and calls for the 
extension of the proposals to all forms 
of armament. The manifesto also asks 
for the non-renewal of the alliance 
between Great Britain and Japan. 


November 20.—Renewal of the outbreaks 
in Bombay by the non-cooperationists 
is reported in advices to London, and 
Mahatma Gandhi, their leader, is said 
to be trying to quell the rioters. 


November 21.—A hunger riot breaks out in 
Berlin, large crowds of men and women 
raiding provision shops and demanding 
relief from the high cost of living. 


November 22.—Twenty-one persons are 
killed and scores wounded in an out- 
burst of rioting in Belfast coincident 
with the assumption by the North Ire- 
land Parliament of control of Ulster’s 
local affairs in. accordance with the 
Home Rule Act under the recently 
signed order-in-council. © 


The <a P Faas ay of 
om , only daughter of Ki eorge 
and Queen Mary, to Viet ociee 
is announced by the King. 


The German Government officially denies 
e charges of Premier Briand, of 
France, in his address before the Wash- 
— Conference that the German 
police forces and the Reichswehr consti- 
tute a nucleus for a future German 


army 
DOMESTIC 
November 16.—Dr. Alfred Sze presents to 
the Armament Conferenee China's 


demands for tion of her terri- 
torial integrity throughout her geo- 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 4 


To the Brilliant and Sunny 
Playground of the Western 
World, On Board the Splendid 
White Star Liner MEGANTIC 


The West Indies, Panama Canal 
and South America: Shake off your 
winter coat, shake off your winter 
mind and ‘go down into these lands 
where sunshine, blue seas and tropic 
flowers call to the traveler. Nowa- 
days, the West Indies lure by their 
picturesque and charming atmos- 
phere, their quaint customs, their 
radiant beauty. The Panama Canal, 
Mecca of all. good Americans, one of 
the most interesting places to visit on 
the face of the globe. South America, 
vitally interesting, foreign, beautiful, 
seen on these trips through carefully 
planned visits to La Guayra, port of 
Caracas, and to the ancient mountain 
capital of golden Venezuela. 








Go to these geographically near but roman- 
tically distant lands, on board the White 
Star Liner Megantic. As on a private yacht, 
these cruises are conducted with the utmost 
luxury, perfection of detail in service, beau- 
tiful and restfully conducted trips ashore, 
and with every health-giving advantage. The 
Itinerary: From New York to Cuba, Jamaica, 
Panama, Venezuela, Trinidad, Barbados, 
Martinique, St. Thomas, Porto Rico, Nassau, 
and (on the third cruise) Bermuda. First 
Cruise, January 17. Second Cruise, February 
18. Third Cruise, March 20. White Star 
service known the world over as the utmost 
in ocean comfort. No passports required. 


Beautiful color booklet sent on request 


INTERNATIONAL 








9 Broadway, New York City 











Stars of Popular Music 
Play the Conn 


Whar greater proof of superiori 
than che fact that these artists an 
‘their orchestras all use Conn in- 
struments? Yet these are only a 
few of those who, penonsite and 
through phonograph r are 
thrilling millions with the bi 
uty of their music. 


You, too, can win popularity, 
double your income, playing whole 
or part time in band or orchestra. 
Take a tip from the world’s great- 





bargain offer. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 2559 Shipman Building 
ig. Co. Chicago, 


Shipman-Ward Mf; 








est artists; play a Conn. 
processes make them 
easiest of all to 
master. 


Free Trial; Easy 
Payments 


All exclusive-Conn features 
at no greater cost. High- 
‘est honors at world ex- 

positions: Used in 
great concert and sym- 
phony organizations, 
FREE BOOK “Suc- 
cess in Music and 
How to Win Ie” 





fsiam Jones 








C.G. Conn Ltd., 1222Conn Bidg., Elkhart, 
Gentlemen: Please send my copy of 
in Music” sand detaile of your tree trial 








St. or Rural Route 
City, Srate. 
County —— 












































SEND - FOR - FREE - BOOKLET - OF - DESIGNS 
JOHN - POLACHEK-: BRONZE-&-IRON -G 
DEPT. E-4 


HANCOCK ST. LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. ' 








Quick ible anywhere—cities, small 
towns, 


pas caraseuls, partes, ote; wishers 
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The Gift to Make to Your Friends 


Naturally you wish to give something 
substantial. But the conventions of 
society hold one within quite narrow 
lines. It is hard anyhow to foretell just 
what willplease. There is no accounting 
for tastes, you know. : 


Good Reading Matter Popular 
But— 
Everybody ap- 

preciates good 


reading, as is 
shown*in- the fact 
that” more than a - 


some friend you haven’t heard from in 
years whom you would like to remind of 
your existence and who would feel com- 
plimented to be remembered after so 
long an interval of silence. 

There is no one thing you could select 
that would be more appealing or more 
appropriate as a gift to any man or 
woman of intelligence than Tue Lirt- 
ERARY DicestT, the national news maga- 





years. Thousands of its subscribers take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded 
to quickly dispose of part of their holiday 
gift problems and send in their Dicesr 
subscription renewals at the same time. 
Merely make out the list of names and 
addresses and send them in to Tue 
Dicest with one check or money 
order to cover all and the deed is done 
without shopping around in crowded 
stores — without 
jostling in hurrying 
crowds. There can 
be no question as 
to whether the gift 





millionsand a quar- 
ter copies of THE 
LITERARY DIGEST 
are printed and 


FD Bish You « Merry Christuas 


suits; THE Liter- 
ARY DIGEST ap- 
peals to all classes 
who read English. 


sold every week. 
Pe ye so we sug- That my good fishes and your enjoyment of Poemptaall 
; tant 
By far the sim- them ney last throughout the year mpor 
plest and easiest Send in your 
solution of the holi- a habe ordered . 
dex: wift-civin order NOW while 
problem is described The Literary Bigest thee oh et 
get out the Presen- 


in detail on this 
page. Please read 
it carefully. 

You will see how 
THe LITERARY 
Dicest has ar- 


sent fo you as a message from me ebery foeek for a year 
With the Compliments of the Season 


tation Cards be- 
fore Christmas. 
Indicate in the 
order form whether 
you desire the 





ranged to supply 
you with hand- 





Presentation Cards 








somely engraved 
Subscription Pres- 
entation Cards to 
be filled in with 
your name as sub- 
scription donor and forwarded to the per- 
sons to whom you wish THE DicGEst to 
be sent for the ensuing year. 


A Worth-While Present 

In this way you not only give presents 
that are worth while, that will be highly 
appreciated and heartily enjoyed ‘week 
after week, but your thoughtfulness and 
good judgment will be brought directly 
to the reader’s attention every time a 
copy of THe Dicest arrives—52 times 
within the course of the year. 


Those Who Will Appreciate 
The Digest 


For your son, daughter, niece, nephew 
or cousin at college; the relative in some 
distant city; the stenographer and book- 
keeper at the office; the clerk, salesman, 
saleswoman or heads of departments at 
the store; the special customers or clients 
that should be remembered, or the old 
friend or relative who by reason of 
advanced age or infirmity is no longer in 
active life, but who still wishes to know 
what’s going on, there is scarcely anything 
that you could send as a holiday gift that 
is more sensible and that would represent 
so much genuine and long- continued 
satisfaction to the recipient as a year’s 
subscription to THe Lirerary DIcEsT. 


Others Remembered 


Some of our subscribers send THE 
Dicest to their clergymen, their doctors 


and dentists, the trained nurse that has 


served in the family. Maybe there is 


zine that offers a complete, well-balanced 
and broad-minded presentation of the 
world’s events and the opinions of the 
world’s press. To tell you the merits of 
Tue DicEst is superfluous. 


Our Holiday Offer 


While Tue Literary Dicest has one 
fixed yearly price—four dollars, in order 
to co-operate with our patrons in their 
generous purpose during the holidays 
we are now filling Dicest gift subscrip- 
tion orders on the following basis: 


2 ‘Subscriptions............ $3.90 each 
3 to 9 Subscriptions....... 3.75 each 
10 or more Subscriptions... 3.60 each 


(One of the subscriptions may be your 
own.) 


For postage on Canadian subscriptions, 
an extra charge of 85c is required; on 
foreign subscriptions, $2 extra. 

A facsimile of the engraved Presenta- 
tion Card we supply is shown on this 
page in slightly reduced size. 

We will send the cards either to you 
and you can fill in your name and mail 
them and thus advise the recipients of 
your courtesy, or, we will sign your name 
to the cards as the donor and mail them 
to the parties direct—Indicate in order 
form which method you prefer. 


Thousands Subscribe for 
Others 
Tue Literary Duicest has _ been 
making this holiday offer for several 


sent to you for 
mailing or direct to 
the recipient. 


Use This Subscription Form 


Publishers of The Literary Digest 
354-3060 Fourth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: My name and address 


is. 


and I enclose $...... , for which please 
send Tue Literary Dicest for one year to 
the names and addresses below. Send the 
Presentation Cards direct to me CD or to the 
parties listed, each bearing my name 0. 
(Indicate your preference.) 

Name. . 

Local Address. . 


Postoffice Beate... .<<0en 


Name 
Local Address. . 


Postoffice hs ; . See... oa 


Name. 
Local Address. . 
Postoffice. . se we eet ofc Se oe 


I a aid obs atawls Baden 

8 eee eer 
PS 5. cp ase us cues State... 5 sees 
per ain 0.0.9.9 tibiees ae 
ee ee 
POsteN0e «0366s dc fac der State. .... 00 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 











graphical domain, for the principle of 
the open door with equal opportunity 
to all nations, and for the expulsion of 
all foreign powers as soon as possible. 


Reductions in carload freight rates on 
farm products, which will bring the 
te reductions since September 1, 
1920, up to 10 per cent., are approved 
by executives of nearly every railroad 
in the country. The cuts apply to 
every section of the United States 
except New England. 


Ellis Loring Dresel, of Boston, and now 
American Commissioner to Germany, is 
nominated by President Harding to be 
Chargé d’Affaires to Germany. 


November 17.—The other nations repre- 
sented at the Armament Conference 
accept in principle China’s proposals 
that she be admitted to the family of 
sovereign nations. 


Ordinary expenditures of the Government 
are increased by more than $37,600,000 
during October as compared with Se 
tember, while disbursements on the 
publie debt fall off by $627,000,000, 
according to the monthly statement 
issued by the Treasury. 


November 18.—President Harding re- 
ceives from the heads of 12 nations and 
from Pope Benedict XV messages assur- 
ing their cooperation and wishing com- 
plete success to the Arms Limitation 
Conference. 


The anti-beer bill prohibiting the use of 
beer and malt liquors as medicine is 
passed by the Senate by a vote of 56 to 
22, and goes to President Harding for 
signature. 


The employees of Armour & Company, 
Swift & Company, and Wilson & Com- 
pany, Chicago meat packers, agree to a 
wage cut, to be fixed later. 


President Harding issues a proclamation 
declaring peace between the United 
States and Austria. 


November 19.—The American Federation 
of Labor, through its executive council, 
endorses the American plan for the 
reduction and limitation of armament. 


November 20.—A natural gas field covering 
an area of 212 square miles is discovered 
in Northern Louisiana, according to a 
report made public by engineers of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 


November 21.—Premier Briand promises 
the Armament Conference that France 
will soon cut her military service from 
three years to one year and a half, and 
on his request that France be not left 
to defend liberty alone, assurances of 
moral support are given by the dele- 
gates of those nations which fought with 
her in the war. 


Bight oe sign a resolution presented 
y Elihu Root to respect the sover- 
eignty of China and provide her with 
the fullest opportunity to develop for 
herself effective and stable government. 


November 22.—The six unions comprising 
the Federated Shop Crafts notify the 
general managers of the railroads of 
their intention to proceed for an increase 
of 13 cents an hour over the present rate 
of 77 cents an hour. 


Sefior Felix Cordova-Davila, Resident 
Commissioner of Porto Rico, is asked 
by a majority of the members of the 
Porto Rican Assembly to request 
President Harding immediately to re- 


move Governor E. Mont Reily. 
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Cross the Pacific 
on U. S. Government Ships 


and enjoy American Comforts 





| OW you can have American comforts on a flying voyage 
to the Orient. The great new Government liners that 
speed from Seattle over the short route, offer all the com- 


forts of the finest American hotel. 


Just as they have set 


up new speed records, so they have set up a new standard 
| for luxury in trans-Pacific travel. 


Spacious Modern Quarters 


Staterooms are unusually large and are furnished with 
beds instead of berths. All rooms are on the outside. Most 


have private baths. 
water, electric radiators and fans. 
exquisitely beautiful. 


11 Days Across the Pacific 


These ships sail to Yokohama in just 11 sailing days. 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila as ports of call 
For the business man bent on 
a flying trip to the Orient, for the tourist eager. to save 
precious days for sight-seeing, there can now be no choice 
but your ships under the direction of the Admiral Line. 


follow in swift succession. 


For information regarding accommodations, address 


Send for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of every 
prospective traveler, Clip this coupon now 
if you are considering a trip abroad and you 
will help your Government. You will re- 
ceive valuable information covering every 
phase of your trip—all written in simple, 
unofficial language. You will be under no 
obligation of any kind. Send the coupon 
now and learn what your ships have to offer. 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Information Office 2419 
Washington, D. C. 
If ee cannot go abroad clip the coupon ont give 
it to a friend who may. Urge him to send it in, 
| and help your Merchant Marine. 





THE ADMIRAL LINE 
L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


17 State Street 
Managing Operators for the U. 8. Shipping Board 


“ INFORMATION BLANK 


New York City 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Office 2419 
Washington, D.C. 


They are equipped with running 
The social rooms are 





If I go date will be about 


My Name Sn 
My Street No.or R.F.D. 











Town State 


Please send me without obligation the 
U. S. Government Booklet, also rates for 
first class) second class () third class [. 

I am considering a trip to The Orient 0 


SouthAmericaD Europe(). I have definite- 
ly decided to go merely a possibility 6. 


Planning to go alone © with familyO. 
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Every man casts two shadows: one, the shadow of the 
outward man, which you may see upon the sidewalk 
as he passes in the sun; the other, the shadow of the 
inner man, the reflection of his accomplishments and 
his ideals. Something more than a hundred years ago 
you could have seen the shadow of Benjamin Franklin, 
reflected by the dim street lamps of Philadelphia, as 
he passed along the street. Tonight, you can see the 
shadow of his genius, reflected by the miracle of 
electricity, upon the lighted skyline of every city in 
the land. 


Acfoss oceans and across time, the shadow of Abraham 
Lincoln hovers over the councils of nations, uplifting 
their ideals and influencing the destinies of the world. 


Just as there is the shadow of a man, so is there the 
shadow of a business and of its products—a shadow 
that reflects the ideals of the one and the quality of 
the other. 


The man in New England is asked to buy a product 
made in Illinois by a manufacturer he never heard of, 


N. W. AYER & SON 


New York PHILADELPHIA 

















BY THEIR SHADOWS YOU SHALL KNOW THEM 


and whose ability and integrity he must take on faith. 
He has no opportunity to visit the factory that he may 
view its efficiency, nor to inspect the raw materials 
that he may be convinced of their quality. And so he 
must judge the product by its shadow—by the image 
of its worth, by the reflection of its desirability, which 
has been made upon his mind. 


Yesterday, in thousands of stores in hundreds of cities 
and towns, something like this took place :—a sales- 
man showed a woman two similar products made by 
two different manufacturers. The name of one prod- 
uct was unfamiliar to her ears; the name of the 
other was familiar. To her it was like hearing the 
name of a friend in a strange company. Had it been, 
instead of a product, a person, she might have said: 
“I feel as if I know you, because I’ve heard so much 
about you.” 


The shadow of that product had reached into her 
mind, and lingered in her memery. And the shadow 
of the product was its advertising. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


Boston CLEVELAND CHICAGO 

















